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Hay Fever. 


By Watter Herries Pottock anp Guy C. PoLLock. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘ LL! What is it now?’ cried, rather crossly, Mr. Henry 

Tempest, stockbroker, as the door of his inner office in 
the City of London opened to admit his confidential clerk. Now, 
crossness was far from usual with Mr. Tempest, and he himself 
felt it to be so incongruous that he added, as apologetically as was 
consistent with dignity: ‘I really don’t know how many times 
Ive tried to get ahead with this letter to Whistler & Co.—a letter 
that, as you will know, Pettigood, if you remember, I absolutely 
must answer with my own hand. One thing after another has 
interrupted my writing, and now it has°-—— Here Mr. Tempest 
was interrupted in his speaking by a violent sneeze, which was 
rapidly followed by another and yet another. 

‘Dear me, sir,’ exclaimed Pettigood, who, as it so happened, 
had not that morning—it was a beautiful morning in July—as yet 
seen his principal to speak to, ‘ you have got a bad cold !’ 

‘You think so, Pettigood?’ said Mr. Tempest, with mildly 
ironical inquiry. 

“How can I think otherwise, sir?’ asked Pettigood, with 
sympathetic gravity. 

“Well,” resumed the principal, with what was meant to be a 
freezing but unluckily became a sneezing expression, ‘ in so thinking 
you are mistaken.’ 

*Do you mean, sir,’ said Pettigood, astonished, ‘ that you have 
not got a cold ?? 
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‘I have not got a cold,’ answered Mr. Tempest ; ‘and, odd as 
it may seem, I wish I had, for then I might know or learn how 
to set about curing it, while with this confounded’——-_ Here he 
was interrupted by another violent fit of sneezing. 

When silence was restored, ‘Ah!’ said Pettigood, with com- 
miseration and with dawning intelligence, ‘then it must be an 
attack of hay fever.’ 

‘The very words,’ replied the stockbroker, ‘that my house- 
keeper used this morning when I told her that I’d waked up in the 
small hours feeling as if there were fireworks going off in my head, 
my eyes running like millstreams, and with such fits of sneezing 
as I’d never heard or heard of ; and as such authorities as you and 
she are agreed, of course there can be no doubt about it.’ 

‘I fear that it might be so, sir,’ answered Pettigood. ‘I re- 
member that my grandmother’—— 

‘She said,’ cut in Mr. Tempest so swiftly that one might conclude 
he had heard of Pettigood’s grandmother and her lore in ‘ simples ’ 
before, ‘she said, in her melancholy twang (I don’t mean your grand- 
mother, but my housekeeper) that’—here he gave a dolorous 
attempt at mimicry—‘ she’d never heard of anything in the way 
of a cure, leastways to do any lasting good, except patience. What 
do you think of that for a remedy, Pettigood ?’ 

‘Well, sir, my grand’—— 

Again Mr. Tempest cut swiftly in with : 

‘In my ignorance I thought that as it seemed like a cold I 
might walk it, or at least some of it, off. So I walked across the 
parks ; and ’—the interruption came as before—‘as you see, the 
experiment was a failure.’ 

‘Germs, sir,’ said Pettigood, ‘and vegetation do seem to be 
allied.’ 

‘They do, indeed,’ rejoined the stockbroker bitterly. ‘ But 
let us try to make the best of it.” And then Mr. Tempest 
assumed his stiffest business air—an air which only his intimates, 
those who had known him in his gay youth, were aware had been 
carefully and painfully acquired. Chief among these intimates 
were Sir George Paston, Bart., of ‘Sanssouci House’ (so called by 
a forebear who admired Frederick the Great), Southshire, and his 
one fair daughter, Cicely ; also Mr. Tempest’s favourite nephew, 
Archibald, heutenant in the Loamshire Regiment, now just back 
from a ‘little war’; also, at a decent interval, Edward Pettigood, 
the confidential clerk whom we have already seen, and to whom 
Mr. Tempest now continued briskly : 
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*Come—to work! At what time did you say that tiresome 
woman—ahem !—that indefatigable client of mine, Mrs. Sapley, 
said she would be here to-day ? She called yesterday, didn’t she, 
while I was out, and left a message ? ’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ Pettigood replied, with grave melancholy, ‘ she did ; 
but she did not mention any time.’ 

‘ How like a woman !’ said Mr. Tempest ; ‘ and how particularly 
like that particular woman! I am expecting Sir George Paston 
and his daughter to come here with my nephew. They are to meet 
at the Guildhall picture show and come on to see me. If Mrs. 
Sapley calls while they are here, she must wait.’ 

‘Very well, sir,’ said Pettigood, disappearing, only to reappear 
a moment later with something like a cheerful smile, and with the 
words : ‘ Mr. Archibald to see you, sir.’ 

‘Show him in,’ said Mr. Tempest, also smiling as well as he 
could through a paroxysm of sneezing, which again seized him; 
and there entered, cutting short the formal invitation of the still 
smiling Pettigood, a young man, well set up, well groomed, well 
looking, who clapped the outgoing Pettigood amicably on the 
shoulder as he passed, and advanced with outstretched hand to 
Mr. Tempest. 

The stockbroker’s hand came forward to meet the proffered 
grasp as Mr. Tempest greeted his nephew with a cheerful, one might 
say juvenile, air. 

‘Well, Archie,’ he cried, in a jubilant tone, ‘it’s good to see 
you! Ah! Would one could see you oftener here !’ 

‘Every day, for instance,’ replied the young man, laughing 
lightly. 

“To be sure,’ replied Mr. Tempest, with grave geniality, 
‘every day, now, if only——’ 

“If only,’ broke in the other, still laughing, ‘ if only this tottering 
veteran had preferred the Stock Exchange to the bugle call, and 
pen and ink and the office desk to a musket, fife, and drum—why, 
then, things would have turned out quite differently, wouldn’t 
they, nunky ?’ 

In this irreverent fashion did his nephew address Mr. Tempest. 

* Ah, well,’ replied the stockbroker, with a head-shake, ‘I cer- 
tainly had wished that you should follow in my footsteps ; but it 
was not to be, and——’ 

‘And,’ again interrupted the other, ‘if it had been, you 
wouldn’t now be celebrating “the soldier’s return.” Think of 
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that, and be consoled. Why, if only you have decent luck, you’ll 
be uncle to a field-marshal some day !’ 

It may be here noted that during the conversation just recorded 
Mr. Tempest had not once sneezed. It may be that the excitement 
of seeing his favourite nephew had for a time overcome his physical 
ailment, as with an actor who forgets his personal suffering in the 
stress and storm of his part. That is a question for a psycho- 
physiologist. Or it may be that the affliction came in ebbs and 
flows, and this was one of the ebbs. That is a question for a 
specialist in nerves (‘a nervous specialist,’ though vilely used in 
the same sense, suggests a suffering monster let loose to cause 
greater suffering to humanity). Or, again, it may be that the 
imp of hay fever had for a moment given his whole attention to 
starting or exacerbating some other interesting case. That is a 
question for a speculator in realms other than those of the Stock 
Exchange. The plain duty of historians is to record the fact that 
since Archie’s entrance Mr. Tempest had not as yet sneezed. Now, 
however, in reply to his nephew’s last-mentioned observations, the 
uncle, fully intending to begin with the words ‘My dear boy,’ 
lifted up his voice instead, and unwillingly, to cry aloud : 

‘My atchew ! atchew ! atchew!’ (bis and ter, and then da capo, 
and so into a moto perpetuo). 

‘Hallo, nunky !’ exclaimed Archie, somewhat fatuously, ‘why, 
you’ve got a cold!’ 

‘ Got—a—what ?’ answered the uncle, with a vain hankering 
for sarcasm between the violent sneezes; and here, by another 
caprice of the malady, Mr. Tempest got breathing-time to explain 
to Archie without interruption the nature of the trouble which had 
overtaken him, ending up with a melancholy emphasis on the 
words : ‘ And for want of a worse name they call it hay fever.’ 
No sooner were these words uttered than, as if they had offended 
the imp, Mr. Tempest burst into a very tornado of sneezing, during 
which Archie regarded him with commiseration and with a whistling 
expression of mouth. When the storm had died down, he said, 
very sagely: ‘By George! nunky, you have got it bad, and no 
mistake ; and I was just going to ask you about coming down to 
Sanssouci to-night.’ | 

‘Sanssouci ? George Paston’s ?’ replied the uncle. ‘I’ve heard 
nothing about it. Besides, my dear boy, how can I possibly go 
anywhere when I’m like this?’ These words were spoken without 
sneezing, but, and no wonder, wearily ; and to save readers some 
weariness we will now beg them of their courtesy to ‘ take it as 
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sneezed ’ till further notice in every third or fourth speech uttered 
by Mr. Tempest. 

‘As for knowing nothing about it,’ continued Mr. Archibald 
Tempest, ‘Sir George Paston is now on his way, and I know he 
is going to ask you. I hope he won’t mind my having taken the 
words out of his mouth.’ 

‘Ha!’ said his uncle, ‘to be sure, it has quite escaped me, 
what with one thing and another, to ask why you didn’t all three 
come together, as his note led me to expect—you, and him, and 
Cicely—or should I say Cicely, and you, and him?’ The last words 
were accented with intention. 

*Ha—h’m—well,’ replied Archie, seeming to catch for the 
moment something of his uncle’s occasional hesitancy of manner, 
and then picking himself up with ‘ Yes ; joy of seeing me, and un- 
divided attention to sneezing. Quite enough to put it out of your 
head. Yes; he had to call at some assurance office, I think it 
was, so Cicely stayed with him, and I came on as a sort of advanced 
guard. They can’t be far behind me, I think.’ 

‘And hope,’ interposed the stockbroker roguishly. 

‘And hope,’ repeated the subaltern, with preternatural gravity. 
‘But look here, there’s one point as to Sanssouci disposed of—I 
mean, your not having heard anything about it, andthat. By-the- 
by, I had better tell you at once that if you docome you'll have to 
dine tée-d-tée with Sir George to-night. Cicely and I are requi- 
sitioned to the Grange—old Sapley’s place.’ 

“The Professor ? ’ queried Mr. Tempest, with some interest. 

“Yes, the Professor. Egypt, alligators, mummies—all that kind 
of thing. Got a wife as queer and odd as any of his mummies, 
and he’s as jealous of her as—as anything,’ said Archie, after vain 
search for a simile. 

‘Dear me!’ said Mr. Tempest aloud, adding in petto, ‘ I wonder 
if the Professor knows of Mrs. Sapley’s ventures on the Stock 
Wxchange. If not, it might be awkward.’ 

Then he resumed to his nephew: ‘ Very interesting, Archie, 
but you know it’s not of the slightest use telling me all this, because, 
as I said before, how can I possibly go anywhere? How can I 
possibly inflict my presence as a guest upon a fellow-man when 
’'m——’ Here he was interrupted—‘ when I’m, as you hear for 
yourself, like this ? ’ 

“Steady on,’ replied the youthful warrior, ‘I was just coming 
to that. ‘I believe I see a pretty good chance of your becoming— 
well, not like this.’ 
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‘You do!’ cried his uncle delightedly. ‘Bless you, my boy, 
bless you !’ 

‘According to Cocker and superstition,’ rejoined the other, 
‘it’s I who ought to be saying bless you. But look you here! 
Have you forgotten that Sir George is not only a great traveller 
but also a great dabbler in medicine ? ’ 

‘Eh 2?’ said the stockbroker, with lively excitement. 

* And,’ pursued Archie, ‘ that in his travels he has picked up 
all kinds of remedies that he’s fond of gas—I mean talking about ? 
Put this and that together, and see what Stock Exchange arith- 
metic makes of it.’ 

‘Why,’ exclaimed Mr. Tempest, ‘ of course he might know of 
the very thing to stop this confounded nuisance ; and I used to 
laugh at his quackeries, as I called them.’ 

“Well,” replied the other, ‘you take the tip from me. Tell 
him your case—not that it'll want much telling in —_—— 
his advice, and see what comes of it.’ 

‘I will—I will!’ exclaimed Mr. Tempest. ‘It’s a most aie 
inspiration. Bless you, my boy! I repeat the blessing. George 
Paston may know of the very thing to put a stop to this accursed 
worry. I hope he may—I devoutly wish he may.’ 

Thus, with much enthusiasm, spoke Henry Tempest; and 
seldom, perhaps never, save and except always the famous case of 
Mr. Bultitude, recorded by the admirable Mr. Anstey, has a hasty 
wish been answered more fully and with more unforeseen results. 





CHAPTER II. 


ScarceLy had Mr. Tempest uttered his seemingly ordinary desire 
to find by his friend’s aid a cure for his malady than Pettigood 
again appeared at the door and held it open to admit Sir George 
Paston and his daughter Cicely. Sir George had a trim figure and 
an alert carriage, silver-grey hair and upturned moustache, and a 
bright, pleasant twinkle in his eye which seemed to say that, if 
not a wit himself, he must certainly be an amateur both of wit and 
of humour. As for his companion, let each readily call to mind 
the graces which he most affects in a young girl of eighteen or 
so, and imagine Cicely endowed with them. We can scarcely say 
fairer than that. 

As Pettigood, still seasoning his official demureness with a dis- 
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creet air of welcome, retired, greetings were interchanged among 
the four remaining personages; and from Archie’s warmth of 
manner one would scarce have thought that he had parted from 
Cicely only some half or three-quarters of an hour ago. The 
ceremonies of meeting over, 

‘Henry,’ said Sir George, ‘I want a few words with you on 
business. What would you advise about-—’ Here his voice 
dropped, so that he was heard only by the stockbroker, who listened 
attentively, and was evidently about to reply when a fit of sneezing 
deprived him of speech. ‘ Why,’ cried Paston, ‘ you’ve got a——’ 

‘Yes, I have,’ said Mr. Tempest quite snappishly, adding, 
however : ‘ Forgive me, this is bad for the temper. I was going 
to ask your advice about it; but let us take your business first. 
Come over here into the window. We'll leave the young people 
to entertain each other.’ 

Thus was a field left clear to Archie Tempest and Cicely Paston, 
who, more amantium, looked at each other, and then away from 
each other, and then wondered mutely which would speak first. 

The young man, as was fitting, took his courage in both hands 
and opened conversation with : 

‘ Cicely, I—I beg your pardon, you were going to speak ?’ 

‘No,’ said Cicely ; ‘ pray go on.’ 

‘Well, then,’ answered Archie, ‘ look here, I’m looking forward 
tremendously to to-night.’ 

‘Ah!’ rejoined Cicely demurely, ‘I believe Mrs. Sapley is very 
clever and attractive.’ 

‘Mrs. Sapley !’ cried the other, with a fine scorn ; ‘ you know 
well enough that what I’m looking forward to is seeing you!’ 

‘Why,’ came the answer, ‘ you have seen me this morning.’ 

‘This morning, yes. After months of absence—and in a picture- 
gallery, and with your father.’ Then, as she raised her eyebrows, 
he turned very red, and caught himself up hurriedly with : ‘ Not 
but what I’m devoted to your father, and that, but you know it’s 
not the same thing.’ 

‘No,’ Mr. Tempest was heard to say to Sir George in the window ; 
‘circumstances alter cases. I think there’s a chance now.’ 

Archie, quick to catch up the coincidence, went on: ‘ You 
hear what my uncle says? It fits in exactly, and I hope to-night 
there will be a chance of really seeing you.’ 

* At a dinner-party ?’ asked Cicely. 

‘To be sure there’s safety in numbers,’ chimed in Sir George 
unconsciously, 
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‘To be sure,’ echoed Archie to Cicely ; ‘ and to say nothing of 
dinner, there’ll be a-chance afterwards for a quiet corner—the 
billiard-room, the conservatory, all manner of games.’ 

(Had Archie known precisely what manner of games he was to 
take part in that night, he might have looked forward to it with 
tempered joy ; but this remark is perhaps a little previous.) 

‘You are taking it for granted,’ said Cicely, looking at him 
with a smile hovering about her mouth, ‘that I regard a quiet 
corner as a desirable haven.’ 

‘Well, but don’t you, Cicely, don’t you? You know I’ve 
thought such a lot of you all this time.’ 

* And I of—of all of you who were out there with all the weary 
waiting and anxiety.’ 

* Ah, yes ; but not of one particular person more than another ? ’ 
asked Archie insistently. 

Cicely looked down and then looked up, and might have given 
a not discouraging answer, but at that moment Sir George and 
Mr. Tempest emerged from the window recess and interrupted the 
colloquy. They had finished their business talk, and had got on 
to the subject of Mr. Tempest’s affliction. 

‘I don’t say, my dear Henry,’ Sir George was observing, ‘ that 
it’s an absolute specific; I don’t believe there’s any such thing 
for hay fever ; but I do say that it’s worth trying. It certainly 
cut short the only bad attack I ever had.’ 

* Be very careful,’ said Cicely laughing, but maybe a little out 
of humour at the interruption, ‘how you meddle with any of 
papa’s celebrated remedies that he’s picked up in all kinds of 
outlandish places.’ 

‘Nonsense, girl,’ said Sir George, ‘no one need sneer at this 
remedy. It’s true I heard of it first when I was travelling, but 
when I got a touch of that wretched hay fever I went to no less a 
person than Sir Robert Sawyer, happened to mention this stuff, 
and he knew all about it. Said just what I’ve said to you, Tempest, 
in the very same words—that it’s well worth trying. Now, stop 
a bit——’ Here he pulled out a thin pocket-book and began to 
look through its contents, while Cicely interrupted : 

*I knew what was coming.’ 

Her father waved the interruption aside and continued : 

‘Yes, here, by good luck, itis! Sir Robert’s own prescription, 
You take it, Tempest—I’ve got a copy—and have it made up at 
once. Send your confidential clerk with it to the best chemist 
within reach.’ Mr. Tempest obediently rang for Pettigood. ‘ And 
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mind you pay attention to the directions. Four drops, you see, 
to begin with, rising by degrees to twenty ; and then if it hasn’t 
taken the sneezing out of you, you’d better give it up. You see 
what it is—well, in plain English it’s neither more nor less than 
the stuff they make hasheesh of, and I’m sure to tell you that is 
quite enough. There, give it to Mr. Pettigood,’ the admirable 
clerk had just entered, ‘ and let’s hope it will do you good.’ 

‘ Fortified with this, sir,’ said Archie, addressing his uncle with 
a proper respect before company, ‘I do hope you'll come down to 
Sanssouci for dinner to-night.’ 

‘Yes, do come, Mr. Tempest, do!’ added Cicely entreatingly. 

‘Who,’ replied Mr. Tempest gallantly, ‘ of mortal mould could 
resist so fair an invitation? Yes, I will come.’ 

* Then that’s all right,’ said Sir George. ‘Come along, children. 
We must catch the earlier train. Now mind, my dear Henry, be 
very careful about that hasheesh stuff.’ And with this last warning 
he and the young people took their departure. 

The stockbroker, left alone, sent for a clerk, whom he instructed 
to telephone through to his man to pack his bag and take it to 
Waterloo, smiled, sneezed, and sat down to make one more attempt 
at finishing his interrupted letter. Hardly, however, had he 
written two words when a sound of voices in the outer office was 
followed by the entrance of a clerk bearing a visiting card, which 
he presented with the words: ‘ Gentleman said he wished to see 
you immediately on a matter of importance, sir, and wouldn’t 
keep you a minute.’ 

‘That means,’ said Mr. Tempest, ‘ that he will keep me half 
an hour if I let him.’ Then, surveying the card through his gold- 
rimmed eye-glasses (which he had assumed the moment he had 
become a member of the Stock Exchange), he read out: ‘ Sir 
Harcourt Courtly. The name seems somehow familiar to me, and 
yet I can’t precisely remember—well, show the gentleman in, and 
let us hope for the best.’ 

The clerk disappeared, and then reappeared to show in a per- 
sonage who seemed to be a middle-aged man about town, and 
whose face and figure in no way helped the stockbroker to identify 
him. 

‘Ha, Tempest! How do?’ said the visitor airily, almost too 
airily ; and then, as the door closed behind the retreating clerk, 
suddenly changed his whole manner to say : ‘ Beg pardon, sir, I’m 
Hawley.’ 


Mr. Tempest stared, 
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‘Mark Hawley,’ added the other, with a kind of patronising 
encouragement. 

Mr. Tempest stared more. 

‘Mark Hawley, the detective,’ said the other, as if capping a 
climax. 

‘Oh! Ah! Yes!’ answered Mr. Tempest, with an awakening 
air, ‘to be sure—Mr. Hawley from Scotland Yard. About that 
unfortunate business at my house, no doubt.’ 

* Yes, sir,’ replied Hawley ; ‘the opossum spoons that were— 
hem !—missing.’ 

‘The,’ cried Mr. Tempest amazedly, ‘ the—oh, yes ; the Apostle 
spoons.’ 

‘Right, sir,’ rejoined Hawley, not moving a muscle, ‘ the 
Apostle spoons. Well, sir, it was—but I beg pardon, sir, for 
presenting myself as an alias and addressing myself to you so 
familiarly.’ 

“The name puzzled me for a moment, and the disguise is cer- 
tainly most effective,’ said Mr. Tempest, adding to himself : ‘ And 
why the dooce he put it on to call here I can’t imagine.’ 

* Yes, sir, it’s the clothes that does it. Sir Alfred—that’s the 
chief, sir—he always says to us p’leece: “‘ Don’t you go fiddling 
and faddling about any false moustaches and that.” And— 
eaceptis excipentis, if I may use such an expression—and we don’t. 
No; you take it from me, sir, it’s the clothes that does it.’ 

‘Ha! Most interesting. And have you any information for me ?’ 

Mark Hawley straightened himself up and began: ‘ Acting on 
information received——’ But the stockbroker interrupted with : 

‘The phrase seems familiar. I know you will forgive me, but 
I have a good deal of business on hand, so if you could tell me at 
once I should be grateful.’ 

‘Well, sir,’ replied the detective, with a resigned air, ‘ not to 
make a mystery of it, it was the cook.’ 

‘Oh, dear me!’ said Mr. Tempest ; ‘ what a pity!’ 

“Yes, sir; I’ve heard many kind-hearted gentlemen say that, 
specially of cooks. Now, you can take it from me, sir, that——’ 

At this moment there was a knock at the door, and in response 
to Mr. Tempest’s ‘Come in!’ Pettigood entered, bringing with 
him a chemist’s bottle, resembling a pocket-flask in flatness and 
capacity, and saying : 

* As you were in a hurry, sir, I did not wait while they copied 
the prescription. It will be sent in the course of the day.’ 
Hawley, on seeing him, assumed a lounging attitude, and said : 
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*[ assure you, my dear Tempest, Lady Courtly perfectly agrees 
with you.’ Then, when Pettigood vanished, he added, in his own 
manner : ‘ You'll excuse me, sir, but we p’leece like to keep up the 
deception.’ 

‘So I see,’ said Mr. Tempest drily. ‘Then you are sure it was 
the cook ?’ 

‘You may take it from me,’ said Hawley, ‘ that I’m as sure as 
assurance can be; but’—as Mr. Tempest fidgeted a little—‘I 
won’t detain you now, sir. I shall bring or send you a fuller report 
to-night at your residence. You will be so good, sir, as not to 
know the bearer.’ Then there was a brief and friendly argument, 
in which the stockbroker won, as to whether a ‘ small recognition 
of his great services’ could with propriety be accepted or not, and 
then Hawley opened the door into the outer office, saying loudly as 
he did so: 

* Well, so long, Tempest !’ and then he disappeared. 

Left alone, the stockbroker said to himself: ‘ What an ass he 
is! What an ass he is!’ After that he looked curiously at the 
bottle which Pettigood had brought, and after that he rang for 
Pettigood. 


CHAPTER III. 


PETTIGOOD entered, and for his part regarded the bottle with a 
look of a different kind. Hope, indeed, there was in it, but it was 
very far subservient to a darkling suspicion. He was in truth 
considering whether he should again urge upon his master that 
atavian remedy which at least could do no harm, whereas who 
knew what mischief might not lurk in this strange drug? How- 
ever, a look at Mr. Tempest’s eager and determined expression of 
face availed to restrain him. So he watched the stockbroker as 
he took the wrapper off the mysterious bottle. 

‘Let us see now, Pettigood,’ said Mr. Tempest ; ‘ one must not 
expect too much. Sir George said that he would not and could 
not call it a specific.’ 

Perhaps he expected here some sign of encouragement, which 
was not forthcoming from his clerk, for it was with rather an over- 
bearing air, as if he had suddenly become counsel opposing himself, 
that he continued : 

“But, on the other hand, he did say that it sometimes worked 
marvellous cures, hey, Pettigood ¢ ’ 
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| Pettigood still maintained a morne silence, and Mr. Tempest 
| talked, almost rattled on : 

‘So that we may really hope for some little good effect—don’t 
you think so, Pettigood, don’t you think so ?’ 

And this time he was so insistent that the confidential clerk 
felt compelled to reply; which he did in these uncomfortable 
| words : 

‘I trust, sir, that the result may be as fortunate as you appear 
to anticipate.’ 

i ‘Ah, Pettigood!’ rejoined the stockbroker, ‘ you were always 
i a bit of a croaker, but at any rate there’s no harm in trying. Now, 
i] let me see. What is the amount for a dose?’ And with this he 
\ looked again more scrutinisingly at the bottle. ‘Why, good 
gracious !’ he cried, ‘ there’s a great blob of sealing-wax fallen on 
Hi | the directions. Do you see, Pettigood, do you see ?’ 

i ‘Yes, sir,’ said Pettigood, his face lengthening as he in turn 
Hy | looked closely at the bottle. ‘I see. Mr. Mairey, the chemist, 
i must have given the bottle to be done up to some inexpert assistant 
while he talked to me about hay fever, for which he believes there 
is no cure. Now, if my-—— 

it | “If your grandmother were alive,’ burst in Mr. Tempest, ‘I 
should certainly consult her. There, there, forgive me, Pettigood, 
but this accident is really most annoying.’ 

‘For my part, sir, I should be disposed to regard it as an omen 
and take warning by it.’ 

“Nonsense, Pettigood, nonsense! Faint heart certainly never 
cured hay fever, and surely I can remember what Sir George said 
about the dose. Let me consider. Was it—hey, Pettigood ?” 

“I have no means of knowing, sir. For my part, I should be 
\ disposed ——’ 

“Nonsense, Pettigood, nonsense! It would be sinning one’s 
mercies not to try it. Was it ten drops? No, not ten. I think 
i he said something about twenty drops! I’m sure he said some- 
H thing about twenty drops. He must have said twenty drops was 
the dose! There’s no doubtabout it! Not the shade of a shadow 
of a doubt!’ 

Thus spoke Mr. Tempest, bolstering up with brave words an 
assurance which, to speak by the card, he was far enough from 
feeling, the while Pettigood watched him with apprehension growing 
to dismay. 

“So here goes!’ continued the stockbroker, with forced jovi- 
ality. ‘Twenty drops it is; twenty drops it shall be!’ Then, 
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holding the bottle and a measuring-glass, which Pettigood had 
brought him, he began to count drop by drop: ‘One—two— 
three—’ and so on, till he was getting within measurable distance 
of twenty, as Pettigood was of terror. Suddenly a mighty sneeze, 
which had been for some time impending, shook him from top to 
toe, so that all count was lost in its throes. 

‘There, now,’ exclaimed Pettigood, and it was in his mind to 
complete the sentence with ‘you have been and gone and done 
it!’ but his voice refused to carry so disrespectful a message ; 
vox faucibus hesit, and he stood silent and agape. The while Mr. 
Tempest, annoyed, obstinate, angry, and to tell the truth a little 
alarmed, swallowed at a gulp the draught his own rashness had 
prepared, as if to forestall any colder and wiser reflection. Then— 
‘ Pettigood,’ he said, as if taking the words out of the clerk’s mind, 
*T’ve done it.’ 

‘That, sir,’ replied Pettigood recovering from the torpor of 
timidity, ‘ that at least is certain.’ 

‘You mean,’ said Mr. Tempest somewhat unsteadily, ‘ that the 
result is as yet uncertain. Well’—he paused with a fatuous air, 
and seemed to be searching for a word, ‘if—er—um—what I mean 
to say is this—if you fellows could only understand ’—then, sud- 
denly catching sight of Pettigood’s face now full of undisguised 
alarm, he drew himself up to his full height, gave one short staccato 
laugh, and in a cold masterful voice, dwelling cuttingly on each 
syllable, he continued: ‘It would be superfluous and idle, Petti- 
good, to discuss further an incident which is happily closed.’ 

Pettigood groaned. 

‘I repeat, happily closed. And now to business. I really 
must answer Whistler & Co. I will ring when I have finished the 
letter. And remember, Pettigood, happily closed.’ 

And, as Pettigood went out, pressing his hand to his brow as 
one dazed, and muttering to himself ‘ Happily closed! O lor’!’ 
Mr. Tempest sat down majestically in his official chair. 

Instead, however, of taking up his pen to Whistler & Co., he 
leant back, and a smile stole over his face, vaguely and weakly at 
first, but gathering in strength by degrees, until it resembled that 
portrayed in a well-known advertisement which represents a smile 
indelible. Then ‘ By Gad!’ he said to himself, ‘I believe that stuff 
of George’s is doing me good already. I certainly feel less like 
Fascination Fledgeby in Our Mutual Friend after Mr. Lammle had 
crammed salt and snuff into his throat and nostrils, and I declare 
it’s some minutes since I’ve coughed or sneezed! And certainly 
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—yes, there’s no doubt about it—I really have lost that nasty, 
chippy, hot-dry-nose kind of feeling that’s worried me till now ever 
since I waked up in the middle of the night, or morning, with my 
eyes streaming like the grandes eaux at Versailles.’ 

Here Mr. Tempest kicked out his legs under the official table 
and gently chuckled. ‘Let me see,’ he continued in a sort of 
cooing soliloquy, ‘what was the phrase I used to describe my 
feelings? A very happy one I thought at the moment. Ha! I 
have it; a hot-dry-nose sort of feeling. Capital! Hits it off 
exactly, to a hair, eh? a hair of the dog that—no! that’s some- 
thing quite different. All the same, hot-dry-nose is what they say 
of dogs. And, come to think of it, I was a dog once when I was 
up at the ’Varsity, no end of a dog!’ Here he laughed, then 
frowned as if at an interruption, and then resumed more quietly : 
‘ There certainly is no doubt that this stuff is having a most bene- 
ficial effect upon me. I really must tell Pettigood. He and his 
grandmother, indeed !’ 

He rang his bell decisively, and to Pettigood said quite dis- 
tinctly, but all in one breath: ‘Pettigood Sir George’s stuff 
is an elixir quite an elixir you may go no stop a bit don’t you 
see I’ve got something of the very utmost importance to say at 
once ?’ 

‘Sir!’ exclaimed Pettigood, as well he might, and stood stock 
still and staring. The stockbroker stared at him in turn, with a 
child-like and innocent surprise. 

“You look astonished,’ he said, this time quite slowly and 
reflectively. ‘There is really nothing to wonder at. Something, 
I forget what, happened to remind me of the days of my youth ; 
perhaps it was the visit of those two young people, I know not, 
but certainly it is borne in upon me that we are too remote from 
youth in this office. We ought to have more vivacity, more bustle. 
I should like,’ this with a kind of plaintive interrogation, ‘ I should 
like very much to see you bustle, Pettigood ? ’ 

“Me, sir, cried the unhappy Pettigood, ‘me, Mr. Tempest ? 
Oh! my dear master, can it be that Sir George Paston’s stuff 
was some horrid narcotic and has—has in short disagreed with 
you? And,’ he hurried on, ‘Mrs. Sapley may arrive at any 
moment ! ’ 

‘Mrs. Sapley! Aha!’ exclaimed the stockbroker, with a 
lively and cunning look. ‘Do you know, Pettigood, that I was a 
terrible flirt in my young days ?’ 

* The question, sir, seems irrelevant,’ faltered Pettigood. 
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‘ Not at all,’ answered the other gaily ; ‘ and once a flirt always 
a flirt. Boys will be boys, as Charles Mathews used to say.’ 

‘ But, sir,’ said Pettigood, ‘it was in My Awful Dad he used to 
say it.’ 

¢ Dad me no dads,’ rejoined Mr. Tempest. ‘I feel young and 
active again. I believe I could run, jump, play leap-frog. Petti- 
good, give me a back!’ he cried imperiously ; and as Pettigood 
did not obey the command, he made a too impulsive leap over a 
chair and landed full against Pettigood. Both reeled at the shock, 
and had hardly recovered themselves when there was a knock at 
the door. Mr. Tempest gasped a‘ Come in!’ and a clerk appeared 
to say, ‘ Mrs. Sapley to see you, sir.’ 

‘ Directly,’ answered the stockbroker, who, as the clerk vanished, 
turned on Pettigood and said most unjustly: ‘There, you see 
what you’ve done! If only you had given me a back, and had not 
mentioned that admirable lady Mrs. Sapley at that particular 
moment, this could not have occurred. Give me a brush and comb 
from that drawer, quick! There,’ he said as he hurriedly brushed 
his hair before the mantelpiece mirror, ‘ that’s better. Put them 
back ; Richard’s himself again. We will see Mrs.Sapley. Let her 
be admitted.’ 

As Pettigood departed in grief-stricken amazement, the stock- 
broker assumed an attitude of caricature dignity as he stood in 
front of the empty grate, tapped himself on the breast, and had 
barely said to himself in self-confident tones, ‘ None but the brave 
deserve the fair,’ when Mrs. Sapley was shown in, and he advanced 
to meet her with an inbred but now slightly exaggerated air of 
courtliness. Now, as to Mrs. Sapley, the first thing to strike a 
stranger concerning her was her hat—a hat to which the ordinary 
matinée hat was but as a fleeting phantasm of a fitful ghost. Therein, 
moreover, were flowers of every kind and of every hue—flowers big, 
flowers small, flowers red, flowers green; a veritable garden of 
flowers, but hardly a garden which anyone would describe as ‘ the 
garden I love.’ The hat-garden (for it was certainly much more 
that than a garden-hat) was worn in season and out of season, and 
it covered a head and a face which were neither in season nor out of 
season, but were vague and undefined except for two things, eye- 
brows which looked determined and a mouth which looked silly. 

To this personage advanced Mr. Tempest with the somewhat 
too emphasised courtesy above implied, but to Mrs. Sapley there 
appeared to be no undue stress of compliment in the roguishly 
pompous air with which the stockbroker greeted her, saying, 
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‘Madam, I am truly rejoiced to see you. Your visit resembles 
that of Flora to the internal, I mean infernal, gods ! ’ 

To this Mrs. Sapley made no verbal reply. She was too occupied 
with displaying three accomplishments, the knowledge of which 
alone proved her to be no chicken—namely, simpering, bridling, 
and curtseying. 

‘I am not clear,’ continued Mr. Tempest with a moment’s per- 
plexity, ‘if such a visit ever took place, but for the comparison to 
Flora, that’s all right. I'll be—ahem! I shall be much surprised 
if it isn’t!’ 

‘Oh, Mr. Tempest! Such kindness!’ rejoined the lady, ‘ and 
yet they say you can think and talk of nothing but business ! ’ 

‘Business!’ cried the other loudly. ‘ Business be ’ then, 
pulling himself up with ludicrous gravity, ‘ business be, as they say 
in the West country, where I was brought up’ (this was strictly 
untrue), ‘ and where they say be for is, a very important matter, and 
I am here to attend to your commands concerning it. Mustn’t,’ 
he added to himself, ‘ go too fast all at once in paying court to this 
charming person,’ and so motioned to a comfortable chai, while he 
again installed himself severely in his official place. ‘And now, 
madam,’ he said, ‘ for your commands.’ 

* Well, Mr. Tempest,’ the lady said, as the simper changed to an 
eager gambling look. ‘ What about my Mesopotamians ? ’” 

“To be sure, Mesopotamians ; we will see.’ He rang for Petti- 
good, ‘ Mr. Pettigood,’ he asked, as the confidential clerk appeared, 
‘ what is the last quotation about Mesopotamians ? ’ 

‘ Eighty-nine one-eighth, sir,’ answered Pettigood, adding to 
himself as be disappeared, ‘Thank heaven he seems to be quite 
himself again.’ 

‘Oh! Mr. Tempest,’ cried Mrs. Sapley clasping her hands, 
* what does that mean ?’ 

‘It means, madam,’ replied Mr. Tempest, still strictly business- 
like, ‘it means, I much regret to say, a loss of five pounds 
four shillings and tenpence-halfpenny on the fluctuations of the 
day.’ 

Mrs. Sapley’s face fell and puckered, an ominous sign which 
Mr. Tempest noticed, insomuch that without any gradation his 
business manner changed to one of intense sympathy. 

‘Mrs. Sapley,’ he said, ‘dear Mrs. Sapley,’ then to himself, 
‘Ah! Ha! we are getting on!’ and then resumed, ‘Surely the 
disaster cannot be great. Consider! Five pounds four and ten- 
pence-halfpenny! It cannot be so very great?’ There was an 
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absolutely wheedling intonation on the very which invited, and 
obtained, confidence. 

‘Oh, Mr. Tempest!’ said the lady, scarce hiding a sob, ‘it’s 
not only that—I wish it were! But I lost fifty pounds last week, 
and I so counted on a rise in Mesopotamians that I borrowed 
twenty pounds with one of my laughs, Mr. Tempest, from the 
Professor this morning ; and though he can be very kind, he can be 
stern, even violent! And he will be,’ cried the poor lady in a 
burst of naturalness, ‘he will be, as sure as my name is Arabella 
Georgina ! ” 

‘ Arabella Georgina!’ exclaimed Mr. Tempest with emotion, 
‘my secretly favourite names.’ (At this Mrs. Sapley again bridled 
through a suspicion of tearfulness.) ‘If the devotion’—he was 
about to say, reminiscent of old-fashioned plays, ‘of a lifetime,’ 
but just in time substituted—“‘ of a stockbroker can be of any use 
to you, why, it is entirely at your service.’ 

‘Oh, Mr. Tempest!’ rejoined the lady, with the dawning of a 
conscious smile, ‘ your kind sympathy I’m sure—what person of 
sensibility could be unmoved by it? And the loss in money is 
not so ruinous in itself, but it’s when I think of the Professor!’ 
and here her face puckered ominously again. 

‘Why, ah! why think of him? Why not think of somebody 
else? Of me, for instance? HereI am! And a stitch in time— 
I mean,’ cried Mr. Tempest, again pulling himself up with an 
effort, “in time of trouble one turns naturally to friends for comfort, 
confidential friends; and who can be so confidential and com- 
forting as your stockbroker ?’ 

Mrs. Sapley was too agitated and too impressionable to note 
anything in his speech except a general desire to be sympathetic 
and attentive, and, therefore, replied in an emotional voice : 

‘Oh, Mr. Tempest ! thank you for your kindness again. I really 
don’t know what I should do without it!’ and here, as she herself 
might have said, humid drops (how drops could be dry one does 
not well understand) trembled beneath her eyelids. 

‘Tears!’ exclaimed her companion excitedly, ‘ tears from Sir 
Hubert Stanley, that is from Arabella Georgina! Perish the 
thought! Let there be no thinking. At least, no thinking of 
him! Who,’ he continued in a wild aside to himself, which passed 
unheard by Mrs. Sapley, ‘ who would have thought the old stock- 
broker had so much flirt in him ?’ 

‘But,’ cried Mrs. Sapley, in whom vanity had banished tear- 
fulness, ‘I must think of him) Why,’ as she opened her eyes wide, 
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half in alarm, half enjoying what seemed a romantic situation, 
‘he may be here at any moment.’ 

‘Here! He!’ said Mr. Tempest, startled for a moment into 
himself, and then, as the impish influence resumed its sway, he 
resumed with a fine scorn, ‘Let him come! Qu ’il vienne! Que 
nous viennions! Que vous Viennois—no, that’s wrong, and I 
really must collect myself, I seem all in pieces! Mrs. Sapley!’ 
and here he succeeded in pulling the pieces together for a space, 
“what do you mean? Why should he, Professor Sapley, come 
here ?” 

‘About a burglary,’ she answered; ‘that is—I mean—he 
thinks it’s a burglary—the things are missing—some jewels from a 
mummy I gave him, and he happened to hear from Sir George 
Paston that you knew some of the authorities at Scotland Yard, 
and he thought he might get good advice from you. He was 
coming here with me, but I was so anxious to see you about my 
investments ; he knows nothing about them. I made an excuse 
of shopping ; he was to follow me—and, oh, dear! as I said, he 
may be here at any moment, and what am I to do?’ 

It will be perceived that Mrs. Sapley’s excitement and love of 
a situation had blinded her to the fact that, as they had arranged 
to meet at the office, it was the most natural thing in the world 
that Professor Sapley should find her there. And for reasons 
beyond her ken (and his own for that matter) Mr. Tempest, who 
had now passed into a phase of what seemed like icy calm, answered 
impressively : 

‘Mrs. Sapley, we must be guided by circumstances, or say, 
rather, we must mould them to our will.’ 

Hardly were the words out of his mouth when a shrill and 
penetrating voice was heard through the door (which by good or 
bad luck had remained slightly open) saying, ‘If you would kindly 
explain to Mr. Tempest.’ 

‘Heavens!’ cried Mrs. Sapley, ‘my husband ! ’ 

‘Would not on any account interrupt him,’ said the voice. 

‘What shall I do?’ implored Mrs. Sapley, wringing her 
hands. 

* Be guided by me,’ said Mr. Tempest ringing the bell. 

‘ Tf it is not too inconvenient,’ said the voice. 

Pettigood entered. Mr. Tempest eyed him commandingly, 
and pointed also commandingly to the door. Pettigood shut it. 

‘Pettigood,’ said Mr. Tempest, in cold clear tones, ‘when I 
ring again show Professor Sapley in. I am quite alone.’ 
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Pettigood blanched, and stared first at Mrs. Sapley and then 
at his master. 

‘I am quite alone,’ repeated Mr. Tempest in icy accents, and 
then pointed again to the door. 

Pettigood disappeared quivering. 

Mr. Tempest eyed Mrs. Sapley sternly, and pointed to the 
window recess. 

Mrs. Sapley meekly obeyed his gesture. 

Mr. Tempest drew a pair of chintz curtains together aeross the 
recess. 

Mr. Tempest rang the bell. 

Pettigood entered, showing in Professor Sapley, cast a furtive 
and horror-stricken look round the room, and went out like a 
family spectre. Professor Sapley, shrill, nervous, strongly built, 
learned, excitable, found himself facing a very stockbroker-looking 
Mr. Tempest, who, with grave urbanity, indicated a chair with the 
words, ‘ Pray take your seat,’ and himself sat down in the revolving 
chair which had supported him through so many changes of 
mood. 

‘I had half hoped,’ said the Professor, ‘to find Mrs. Sapley 
here.’ 

‘Ah!’ replied Mr. Tempest. ‘No, I am quite alone.’ He 
spoke the words with a kind of chuckle, and hastily added, ‘ Mrs. 
Sapley is, 1 may say, known to me as a bold speculator.’ 

* My wife a speculator !’ exclaimed the astonished Sapley. 

‘I was about to say,’ said the other blandly, ‘a speculator in 
the possibilities of woman’s sphere of activity.’ 

“Hum! ha!’ said Mr. Sapley. ‘I believe she has published 
a pamphlet or so—at her own expense ; but I had no idea they 
were well known. Between ourselves they are poor stuff.’ There 
was a movement and rustling in the chintz curtains. The Pro- 
fessor glanced at them for a moment and continued: ‘ But your 
time, like mine, is valuable. I ventured to call, hearing from your 
and my friend Sir George Paston that you might kindly give me 
some information.’ 

“What about ?’ asked Mr. Tempest (whose thoughts and looks 
had been fixed on the curtains), so sharply and brusquely that the 
Professor gave a nervous start as he replied : 

*Well—er—I—you see, we Egyptologists are sometimes but 
poor business men.’ 

‘Oh! very!’ said Mr. Tempest, still quite absent-minded. 

“What an odd manner!” said the Professor to himself, and 
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then to Tempest, ‘so hearing from Paston that you knew all about 
Scotland Yard, I thought it might in the end expedite matters if 
I called here before going there. You see, there appears to have 
been a mysterious robbery at my house.’ 

‘Robbery!’ cried Mr. Tempest quite suddenly and sitting bolt 
upright. ‘ That’s me.’ 

‘You!’ exclaimed the Professor, who began to think that 
Mr. Tempest was something more than odd. 

‘Aha!’ said the other, looking shrewd, ‘not stockbrokerly, 
of course, but you could not have come to a better place for infor- 
mation. You might have known that from Mrs. Sapley.’ 

Here the curtains rustled so violently that the Professor, his 
attention thus a second time called to them, passed unnoticed the 
reference to his wife, and said nervously : 

“Is there not a singular draught from those curtains—I am so 
subject to cold—surely a very strong draught ?’ 

‘Draught! Strong draught? Yes, to be sure, for hay fever. 
Not for curtains.’ 

The appalling irrelevancy of this answer could hardly have passed 
unnoticed by the Professor but that his attention, already caught 
by the curtains, was now fixed upon them by reason of a remark- 
able noise which seemed to come from the space behind them. 
Any person who has heard another person strenuously engaging, 
and partly succeeding, in an effort to stifle a small but insistent 
cough, knows the distressing kind of gulping and yelping which 
is apt to be the result. Just such a noise the uncomfortable 
and wondering Professor now heard, and in consequence turned 
his gaze questioningly and anxiously on Mr. Tempest, who 
looked back at him witha quizzical but perfectly benignant 
expression. 

“I beg pardon,’ said the Professor, and the noise stopped almost 
as he opened his mouth, ‘ but did I not hear a singular noise just 
now ?’ ‘ 

The stockbroker smiled blandly and said, rather in the manner 
of a benevolent lecturer, ‘ Noise, my dear sir, is a very deceptive 
thing, wherein it differs from such pursuits as you and I habitually 
follow. The impression of noise, I am told, is sometimes due to 
a slight disturbance in the delicate mechanism of the ear. This 
may be the consequence, frequently temporary, of more or less 
overwork.’ 

*Overwork !’ cried Sapley, with a mixture of self-importance 
and irritation in his tone. ‘QOverwork! The amount of work 
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which I get through may be, perhaps is, abnormal. But brain 
power is differently distributed in different individuals, and I really 
cannot imagine that in my case there can be undue tension, still 
less such a resultant illusion. I am perfectly certain I heard a 
noise. It was not unlike the muffled yapping of a small dog. Could 
there be a dog concealed in the room ?’ 

Mr. Tempest paused but a second, and then, as in his former 
speech he had chameleon-like caught a touch of pedantry from 
the mere neighbourhood of the Professor, so he now suddenly 
assumed a humouring kind of voice and manner to make 
reply. 

. A dog?’ hesaid, ‘adoghere? Surely not. At this time ’— 
he glanced at the clock—‘all well-conducted canine folk are in 
their appointed place, which I take to be neither more nor less than 
the Isle of Dogs.’ 

This answer removed all doubt as to Tempest’s more than 
oddness from the mind of Sapley, who fidgeted in an alarmed 


manner, but could find nothing to say but ‘Gracious Powers!’ 


while he looked secretly towards the door. Mr. Tempest noticed 
this, and resumed in a brisk off-hand way, which for a brief moment 
reassured the other : 

‘You will understand, of course, that in these matters I rely 
mainly on information received. And that reminds me of Scotland 
Yard and of your inquiry. And in answer to that, by far the 
best thing you can do is to go to Scotland Yard, mention my 
name—well known to the police—and ask for Hawley, Mark 
Hawley, the detective. He’s the man for you. Detects every- 
thing. Knew all about my cook! Indeed, as Mrs. Sapley has 
remarked—— 

The Professor, now nearly beside himself, broke in with, ‘ Really, 
my dear sir!’ Then, as the curtains seemed to be seized with a 
paroxysm of rustling and the mysterious noise began again, his 
agitation and bewilderment impelled him strongly towards them, 
and crying: ‘Those curtains, Mr. Tempest, those curtains!’ he 
pulled them asunder, with much of the violence Mrs. Sapley had 
imputed to him, and revealed Mrs. Sapley herself, frightened and 
angry. j 

The Professor uttered but two words: ‘ Arabella Georgina !’ 
but there was a world of meaning in them. 

The only one of the three personages concerned who appeared 
completely unmoved was Mr. Tempest, who said under his breath 
with a chuckle: ‘The screen scene in The School for Scandal, as I 
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live!’ Then, as the other two began to find their voices, and that 
fortissimo and insieme, he stepped quietly to the door, met Petti- 
good entering, and saying to him quietly, ‘ Pettigood, I shall take 
your hat and overcoat. You stay and see what happens—it will 
amuse you,’ he promptly disappeared. 


(To be continued.) 
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Aubrey de Vere.’ 


‘ FRIEND,’ we are told, ‘ may well be reckoned a masterpiece of 

nature, but friendship demands a religious treatment,’ and 
the instinctive response which Aubrey de Vere made to this demand 
may be one reason why, when his volume of Recollections was 
given to us some years ago, to many one of its chief attractions 
was its long record of eminent friendships. It reached back to the 
early decades of the last century, and very varied were the names 
which marked its calendar. Poets, it is true, predominated. 
Wordsworth, Landor, Tennyson, Henry Taylor, the Brownings, 
Lord Houghton, Allingham, Coventry Patmore. Among theolo- 
gians or ecclesiastics, F. D. Maurice, Archbishop Trench, Newman, 
Manning, with many others, whom it is impossible to classify ; 
Sir William Hamilton, the great astronomer and instructor of his 
youth, and Sara Coleridge, pre-eminent among his women corre- 
spondents. How insensibly he reveals himself as he evokes for 
us the spirits of the past in the strong convincing light of affec- 
tionate remembrance! Now, in his Life and Letters we see even 
more clearly that, in the chronicle of his friendships, we may read 
in a great measure the history of his life. 

Born in 1814, and soon drawn into a literary circle, his early 
associations were singularly fitted to nourish and expand the 
poetical and imaginative qualities of his mind. 

Curragh Chase, the country seat of the de Veres, lies surrounded 
by noble woods and wide pastures under the soft influence of Irish 
airs and Irish skies. The spirit of poetry hovers over the secluded 
peace of its woodland glades and sheltered garden. From the broad 
terrace before the house you look down upon the lake where Aubrey 
de Vere in his youth lay all through a summer’s night haunted by 
Shelley’s verse and rapt in waking dreams. ‘The winds still 
wave ‘the masses of daffodils till they make a confused though 
rapturous splendour in the lake below,’ and in the woods lies hid a 


‘ Aubrey de Vere: A Memoir, by Wilfrid Ward. Longmans, Green, & Co., 1904. 
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cave so deep that ‘ Merlin himself might have slept in it to this 
day unawakened.’ Here he was born and here he died, and through- 
out his long life he knew no other home. 


In boyhood’s pride I trod the shore 
While slowly sank a crimson sun 
Revealed at moments, hid once more 

By rolling mountains gold or dun: 
But now I haunt its marge when day 
Hath laid his fulgent sceptre by, 

And tremble over waters grey, 
Long windows of a hueless sky. 


But in absence or retrospect he always saw it, as he writes, 
‘bathed in summer sunshine.’ Each familiar sight and sound was 
treasured in his memory and enshrined in his poems, for here he 
watched with a child’s delight the due succession of the flowers ; 
here in his youth his poetic imagination was fired by Byron, Keats, 
and Shelley ; here he first read Laodamia, and seemed to stand 
with Wordsworth upon a new and larger planet; here he wrote 
his early poetry, wandering through the woods, or pacing the long 
library to the sounds of an olian harp, and to Curragh, endeared 
by so many associations, sacred to so many memories, his mind 
ever reverted with the affection of an exile for his home and the 
fidelity of a patriot to his country. 

Yet though long periods of his life were passed there in silence 
and retirement, his temperament and disposition were by no means 
those of a recluse. Every year he left his country home, passing 
his time abroad, or taking his place in society, meeting old friends 
in London drawing-rooms or at the Atheneum, making new acquaint- 
ances, and by simple and easy processes converting them into friends. 

His practical aloofness from the preoccupations of business, 
his freedom from near domestic ties and pressing anxieties, his 
contentment with slender fortunes and absence of worldly ambi- 
tions, preserved in him throughout life that buoyancy of spirit and 
lightness of touch, those perennial joys and budding hopes, which 
we ordinarily relegate to the seasons of youth and of the spring. 
Sara Coleridge, in fact, rallied him upon living in a ‘ potential 
world’ from which, indeed, neither she nor anyone else would 
seriously have desired to recall him. 

From the first he showed no aptitude for acquiring the ordinary 
elements of schoolboy learning. His tutor found him so dull and 
slow in mastering the first rules of arithmetic and the Latin grammar 
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that he told him, inasmuch as ‘he was an idiot,’ he had better 
discard these studies and cultivate the moral faculties instead of 
the intellectual. But the boy was not to be thus spurred onward 
on an uncongenial path nor shamed into exertions which might 
meet with no adequate return. Acquiescing in the judgment 
pronounced upon his abilities, he merely asked with apparent 
simplicity (in which we cannot help suspecting some latent humour 
and a desire to land his tutor in difficulties) whether the intellectual 
or moral faculties were the more important. To this but one 
answer could be given ; and Sir Aubrey, on inquiring a few weeks 
later into the cause of his third son’s absence from his studies, 
was not altogether pleased to be told that, by the advice of his 
tutor, he had discarded them altogether, and was spending his 
time much more agreeably in the pursuit of virtue. 

Later on, at Trinity College, Dublin, he seems to have had a 
like disinclination for the ordinary university course. He had 
been too long engaged in the study of English poetry and meta- 
physics and the more advanced classics to turn with the necessary 
perseverance to what he considered unprofitable tasks ! 

‘I hate Juvenal,’ he writes, ‘could never understand Persius, 
and, indeed, think very little of Latin poetry. It was an imitative, 
not creative, art.’ At the same time he was anxious to bring out 
a translation of Sophocles, and had finished a version of the Anti- 
gone; while under the guidance of Sir William Rowan Hamilton, 
ten years his senior, he moved onward in the congenial paths of 
philosophical and metaphysical research. 

Already in his undergraduate days we find him laying the solid 
foundation of one of the many friendships which were to enrich 
his life. The astronomer, he writes, was ‘ a great embodied intellect 
rather than a human being,’ as Wordsworth asserted, the only 
‘wonderful’ man he had ever known except Coleridge. He was 
* singularly like Coleridge,’ and his moral and intellectual qualities 
were such as readily to awaken admiring reverence in de Vere’s re- 
ceptive mind. Though he could not rise with the astronomer into 
the regions of what he termed ‘ planetary contemplation,’ they 
found much common ground in the even less well-known realms 
of speculative theology and the study of patristic learning and 
Christian ethics to which he was already much addicted. He was 
delighted to hear that, in the intervals of flogging his peg-top, 
Sir William’s little son, at six years old, in pondering the doctrine 
of the Trinity, had discovered for himself the four great heresies 
of the first centuries; and that the same child, when asked if he 
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should be glad to see his father’s friend, replied, with sad convic- 
tion, that, ‘ thinking of Latin and thinking of trouble, and thinking 
of God, he had forgotten Aubrey de Vere.’ 

The last was a preoccupation which Aubrey de Vere himself 
could well understand. Religion was ever not only the motive- 
power of his blameless life, but an inexhaustible source of con- 
templative thought. It was the spring which, flowing in very 
diverse channels, fertilised the apparently arid regions of dogmatic 
teaching beside which his poetic fancies blossomed most freely. 

The years which immediately followed the conclusion of his 
university career were not only fruitful in literary relationships 
and friendships, but also in new experiences which were to make 
a lasting impression upon his character. The question of a pro- 
fession had been, for the time, postponed, and he was at liberty to 
seek, by no untried or devious methods, a clearer knowledge of 
the great truths upon whose elucidation so many minds were then 
engaged. 

The Tractarian movement was affecting not only those who 
were swept along upon its current, but many who were more con- 
cerned with its phases of thought than with its conclusions. To 
de Vere these questions were already of primary importance, though 
Oxford was as yet untrodden ground, and he was first drawn to 
visit Cambridge, where his eldest brother and many of his most 
intimate and distinguished friends had been educated. Monckton 
Milnes had already brought to Curragh Tennyson’s early poems, 
and with them strange exciting tidings from the world beyond, 
rumours of new lights and social upheavals ; breaking in, with the 
wit which had no sting in it, upon its secluded stillness. He ‘ played 
with the world,’ and yet was never seriously, in de Vere’s opinion, 
a man of the world, though a note in his diary in characteristic 
phrase hints at the reason why intimate and early acquaintance- 
ship hardly passed into friendship. ‘ Breakfasted téte-d-téte with 
Milnes, who seemed divided between literature and politics, and 
incommoded by a partial discovery of the necessity of earnestness 
for success.’ 

At Cambridge, too, in the circle of intimate friends, he found 
James Spedding, the future biographer of Bacon, whom Tennyson 
even then regarded as ‘ the wisest man he knew, the Pope among 
us young men,’ calm, discriminating in his judgments, the accom- 
plished literary critic, the gentle censor to whom the most self- 
confident of young writers were content to defer. Whewell, Edward 
FitzGerald, Dean Milman, Maurice, were all members of the same 
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set, and though he did not meet Tennyson until three or four years 
later, he found echoes of his genius and poetry in the minds of his 
friends. But though the centre of intellectual activity, the Cam- 
bridge atmosphere was not one in which de Vere found himself alto- 
gether at home. He was a disciple in search of a teacher, a pilgrim 
to the shrine of truth, and by the way he had chanced upon these 
disputants, who, as he writes, ‘were playing with theories and 
making thoughts go through evolutions like troops at a review.’ 

When he quitted Cambridge, in which he found no prophet and 
no open vision, the lighter mood was banished, as he was brought 
not only under the influence of Oxford’s high traditions and great 
historic past, but into relationship with men whose serious sense 
of momentous issues at stake absolutely forbade the display of 
bewildering rhetoric or irresponsible eloquence; men who pro- 
foundly impressed him by the authority they claimed for the 
Church, whose truth is freedom, and at the same time exercised 
the unconscious ascendency of high moral and intellectual cha- 
racter. Moreover, though trained in the school of theology, he was 
a poet; as Sara Coleridge affirmed, ‘a more entire poet’ in his 
whole mind and temperament than she had ever known, and he 
readily caught the spirit of religious knight-errantry which was 
abroad. 

The slight sketches he draws at this time of the leaders of the 
Oxford movement are characteristically reverent. Of Newman he 
writes : 

‘The emotion of seeing him for the first time was one of the 
greatest in my life ; he entered very swiftly and quietly, with a kind 
of balance of the figure, like a very great lady sweeping into the 
room. That was my first impression ; the second was of a high- 
bred young monk of the middle ages, whose asceticism cannot 
quite conceal his distinguished elegance.’ He recalls the pathos 
so much more powerful than vehemence, the insight which made 
his gentleness so formidable, those ‘ dagger’s points of light flashed 
in upon the stricken conscience, and, most of all, that intense 
reality which sent a spiritual vibration over the land,’ and we are 
not surprised to hear that when asked who had impressed him most 
of all the great souls he had known, there came the instant reply, 
‘Wordsworth and Newman ; they are the two for whom my love 
has been most like idolatry.’ 

Of Dr. Pusey, too, he saw and heard something at this period 
of disquietude and unrest; found him ‘looking like a saint in 
tribulation,’ and heard him preach a sermon like the ‘ reverie of a 
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saint.’ Manning, the friend of his later years, he met for the first 
time in 1849, and the outward signs of inward grace are noted, as 
in his sketch of Newman, with an idealising pen which clearly 
proves that he was not ‘so romantically dull as to despise physical 
endowments.’ ‘ You would think,’ he writes, ‘ that a saint of old 
had stepped out of a picture by Raphael or Perugino’; and in 
spite of his extreme intellectual self-possession, and single-minded 
devotion to causes rather than to individuals, de Vere’s poetic 
insight divined the existence of hidden forces of affection which, 
breaking through the barriers of a too rigid self-control, awakened 
an immediate and lasting response; and to Manning, whether 
rector, archdeacon, archbishop, or cardinal, he was ever ‘My 
dearest Aubrey.’ 

During this time of ecclesiastical research his preoccupations, 
however, were by no means altogether theological. The seriousness 
of his investigations could not cloud the natural brightness of 
his spirit, and he found himself ready to make a bound over ‘ folio 
barriers of old divines’ to join his friends and correspondents. 
But in all probability he was already feeling the relief of a decision 
which had long been a foregone conclusion, and only a few months 
later, in November 1851, he was received into the Communion 
of the Roman Catholic Church in the Archbishop’s Palace at 
Avignon. 

Among his old friends his change awakened many natural 
and justifiable regrets, but there was no sense of bitterness to 
cause permanent estrangement, and, like almost every other step 
in his life, it was fruitful in fresh friendships. Carlyle, indeed, 
rode over to see him on purpose to tell him ‘ not to do this thing. 
You were born free. Do not go into that hole.’ 

But for Carlyle’s opinions he, like his friend Henry Taylor, 
had no respect. ‘Carlyle can see,’ Henry Taylor writes, ‘ nothing 
but the chaos of his own mind reflected in the universe. Guidance, 
therefore, there is none to be got from him; nor any illumination 
save that of storm lights’; and de Vere, when he meets him, one of 
a large literary house-party at Lord Ashburton’s, though much 
interested in his conversation, calls his love of justice ‘ too flagrantly 
irreverent’; and finds him wielding the ‘sword of the Lord and 
of Cromwell ’ ‘ to cut every knot, civil or ecclesiastical, which Scotch 
intelligence is insufficient to disentangle.’ Long years after, on 
reading his letters, he wrote of him again ‘as a man with much 
heart—an ardent and courageous one—but not a great thinker, 
for he had not the faculty of thinking with self-possession.’ In 
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fact, of all the great intellects with whom he was brought into 
personal relations, Carlyle was the one with whom he had least in 
common. His violent denunciations shocked de Vere’s sense of the 
deference due toserious convictions. Stepping aside in distressed sur- 
prise he easily avoided his wild unmeasured strokes, and his natural 
courtesy might forbid a sharp retort, but he was neither stunned 
nor dazzled by the thunder and lightning of Carlyle’s discourse. 

His mind had been informed and enlightened under serener 
skies. The long walks with Wordsworth by lake and mountain 
were soon to be over, but the high truths clothed in inspired 
purity of language, the interchange of both imaginative and 
contemplative thought ever leading upward and onward, would be 
abiding memories to enrich and govern his life. When the old 
poet departed others would remain: Henry Taylor, as he writes, 
‘by many degrees the chief friend that I ever had, the most manly, 
upright, just, and generous nature that I have ever known,’ and 
Tennyson, with whom he first made acquaintance in 1841 or 1842, 
noting again, as in the case of Manning and Newman, his outward 
form and bearing. 

‘The large dark eyes, generally dreamy, but with an occasional 
gleam of imaginative alertness, the dusky almost Spanish com- 
plexion, the high-built head, and the massive abundance of curling 
hair like the finest black silk.’ He had long loved his poetry, and 
had first read Of old sat Freedom on the Heights, and You ask me 
why tho’ ill at ease, to the old Laureate at Rydal, who, though 
apparently distrustful of new and untried authors, after a pause 
of reflection, acknowledged these two poems to be very ‘ solid and 
noble in thought, and their diction singularly stately.’ 

In London he had already made many acquaintances among 
the eminent writers of the day, and had been taken by Henry 
Taylor to breakfast with Rogers, who, though approaching his 
eightieth year, still drew within his circle the most noteworthy 
people of every sort and degree in society. With Tennyson he 
paid a memorable visit also to Wordsworth at Hampstead, and 
found with the Poet of the Mountains, old Rogers the Poet of the 
World, and walked back to London after the visit through grassy 
fields, Tennyson complaining that he had tried in vain to kindle 
latent ardours and inflame the old poet’s imagination. 

Aubrey de Vere, with his serene optimism, was possibly the best 
person to whom Tennyson could pour out his complaint. He was 
frequently depressed and ‘murmuring sore’ against fate. At thirty 
he protested he was getting old, he railed against society, cared 
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nothing for fame, found the society of clever men a weariness, 
wished for nothing but a competence and retirement, and was 
miserable. ‘I told him,’ de Vere notes in his diary, for the occasion 
evidently laying aside the mantle of the prophet and the poet’s 
vision, to become a reliable and practical counsellor, ‘I told him 
he wanted occupation, a wife, and orthodox principles, which he 
took very well.” From this time onward his intercourse with the 
Tennysons was not long interrupted. The green lanes and pastures 
of Farringford, and later the terrace and gardens at Aldworth, 
well knew his light step and friendly greeting as he brought into 
those, as into many other houses, what his biographer happily calls 
the ‘ moral sunshine’ of his presence. 

No sense of frustrated purposes, no shadow of disappointed 
hope, hindered his generous appreciation of the just dues of con- 
temporary success and fame accorded to others. The morbid 
sensitiveness to criticism (which was so prominent a feature in the 
past generation of poets) was absent from a mind which, though 
readily gratified by appreciative praise, had never learnt even the 
rudiments of vanity. Even at the self-conscious age of twenty 
he could be amused at the abrupt greeting of the old despot Sir 
Edward O’Brien : 

‘I suppose you are Aubrey. I am told you write poetry. 
I have no opinion of you minor poets. I respect Pope and Dryden 
and Milton, but that is because they have received the sanction 
of public opinion. I think very little of you minor poets.’ 

And throughout his life he was equally ready to take in good 
part even the ignorant strictures of the adverse critic, though in 
a chance phrase here and there, and especially in one touching 
sentence in a letter to Henry Taylor, under all his play upon feelings 
he sounds a sadder note. ‘I wonder how people feel who write 
with hope. Of course one can dispense with it if one writes in 
defence of what one knows or profoundly believes to be the true 
and the good ; but I should like to know what the feeling is like.’ 
Nevertheless he might truly have affirmed that ‘ single sympathies 
to me are more than fame,’ and this betrays in all probability but 
a transitory discouragement. Though his poetry might not win 
a wide recognition or an evanescent popularity, his high concep- 
tions of a poet’s mission, together with the moral elevation and 
variety of his themes, and the beauty and grace of his poetic diction, 
raised him to a high place in the estimation of some of the most 
eminent literary men of his day. ‘The most envious of poets or 
half poets,’ cried Landor, ‘does not envy me more than I envy 
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Aubrey de Vere,’ and Henry Taylor’s lines were no less true to his 
literary judgment than to his early friendship when he wrote : 


Flowers were they that were planted by the Muse 
In a deep soil which the continual dews 

Of blessing had enriched ; no lesser light 

Than what was lit in Sidney’s spirit clear, 

Or given to saintly Herbert’s to diffuse, 

Now lives in thine, de Vere. 


Literary ambitions might in truth have more easily fixed their 
roots in a soil less rich and less productive of high thoughts and 
aspirations which brought with them an inevitable sense of inward 
peace and satisfaction. ‘Life and the throng of life, when they 
are full and strong, are a sort of madness within us and around.’ 
So he wrote, and into that throng he had no desire to enter. Free 
from the pressure of official life, and the weight of undesired responsi- 
bilities, he was rarely called upon to take practical action, and yet 
when such latent powers as he possessed were called forth they 
stood him in good stead. In the Irish famine year, for instance, 
we find him playing the part of the practical landowner, investi- 
gating cases of distress, organising relief committees, haranguing 
turbulent mobs, standing with imperturbable good temper on the 
top of a wall to explain, no doubt in most gentle courteous wise, 
his unpopular but unalterable determination not to yield to the 
demands of the insurgent peasantry, though enforced by the 
unanswerable argument of eight muskets pointed at his head: 
a forcible manner of proffering a request which he took in per- 
fectly good part, as he was sure it indicated no ill-will nor want of 
respect to his family! Even the want of respect might, perhaps, 
have been forgiven in the natural elation of discovering that, 
visionary and dreamer though he might be, he could successfully 
confront and disband them with an unperturbed spirit and a light 
heart. 

Other instances might be cited of the response of his practical 
faculties to the claims of affection, but for the most part, as we 
have seen, both the circumstances of his life and his own tempera- 
ment combined to secure for him an immunity from those trivial 
cares and practical decisions which rob so many people of their 
seasonable leisure, and he was left free to travel hopefully onward 
towards serener heights. 

Beyond the ever-widening circle of his intimate friends, the 
social gifts, which he showered around him with easy prodigality, 
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attracted very diverse minds, and were displayed in the most 
varied circumstances. 

He was equally at home with Cardinal Newman in the Bir- 
mingham Oratory, or in a crowd at a London party; discours- 
ing upon some high philosophical or theological question to a 
sympathetic auditor; absorbed in Tennyson’s reading of his last 
new poem, or himself reciting some favourite ballad to children 
in the schoolroom. For his friendships ever claimed a happy 
immunity from the chances and changes of time, and were renewed 
again in the younger generation. 

A Conservative by family traditions and natural instincts, he 
shrank, even as a young man, from the self-assertiveness of con- 
versational disputants, and was distressed by the modern want of 
deference and respect for well-known truths and established customs. 
He might be oblivious of external things, as when, driving through 
the park with Miss Mary Anderson, he calmly unfurled a cotton 
umbrella of broken antique structure, a relic of other days; and 
may possibly have been wrapped (though she does not record it) 
in the frayed military cloak which his younger brother Horace, 
whose memory he cherished, had worn in the Crimea, but he never 
infringed the higher code of unselfish courtesy. It was a quality 
which with him had rather the elasticity of an instinct than the 
formality of a principle. 

It is true that his predilections obscured to some extent his 
critical faculties. His charity threw misleading lights over persons 
and things; and when forced to an adverse judgment he would 
still hasten with eager alacrity to plead excuses and discover 
extenuating circumstances. Shelley’s want of reverence, which 
amazes him in a man of genius, he thinks, must be owing to his 
original cerebral organisation augmented by circumstances which 
hindered proper development of some part of it. ‘He must be a 
fallen angel, for something angelic there certainly was about him.’ 
In the same manner he sees in Hartley Coleridge ‘ that strange, 
interesting, forlorn being,’ one who might have been ‘ more easily 
changed into an angel than into a simply strong man.’ Thus not 
unfrequently in the pursuit of charity he chanced upon some hidden 
truth, but nevertheless it is certain that he saw the realities of life, 
as it were, through a moonlit imagination which softened harsh 
outlines and veiled the incongruities of natural defects. Yet, 
when the occasion demanded it, righteous indignation could find 
an unhesitating voice. One instance may be given as illustrating 
an almost unknown side of his character. Talk was going on around 
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him among a party of young people, of which he hardly seemed to 
be aware, when someone let fall an irreverent word of shallow 
scepticism. At once he broke the silence which he had hitherto 
maintained. ‘The fool,’ he cried, with emphatic severity, ‘the 
fool hath said in his heart there is no God.’ He made no attempt 
to pursue the subject ; he never even looked to see if the shot had 
told; but though his hand might be gentle and unpractised, his 
aim was sure. It had gone home. 

How many such sidelights are thrown upon his character as 
we recall the years that are gone! How full they are of memories 
which may not be put down on paper! The spontaneous humour 
which, like sudden gleams of sunshine through breaking clouds, 
lighted up his talk; the simple peace-making wiles by which he 
sought to reconcile the irreconcilable; the aspiring thoughts 
clothed in unpremeditated felicities of diction ; his pleasant pre- 
judices in favour of his friends ; his filial piety ; and, above all, his 
rare, unalterable fidelity to old faiths and old affections. ‘ The 
earthly lights grow dim,’ he writes, ‘ that the stars may reappear,’ 
and though now and again his retrospect might be touched by a 
tender melancholy, more often the spirits which he evoked were 
‘spirits of noonday.’ The old familiar places which had known 
them were enchanted ground ; the present faded and grew dim in 
the light of the past; ‘even the old jests were repeated with a 
strange mixture of pathos and mirth.’ He dwelt among the 
scenes of his boyhood in the near and consolatory companionship 
of the beloved dead; and his own description of old age in the 
medieval Christian unconsciously and accurately portrays the 
profoundly serious and yet light-hearted piety of his closing years : 
‘A youthfulness surviving in old age, which was not regarded 
as life’s inevitable frustration and joy’s confutation, but rather 
as the rest of a quiet hope, beside the gates of perpetual youth.’ 
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The Girl with the Soft Grey Eyes. 


DOUBT if I could give her real name. One so soon forgets the 
unimportant accessories; all the quicker for the inverse 
vividness of the main facts, the things that the memory will never 
let go. With men who knock about the world in strenuous living, 
objects are oftenest referred to by the phrase that best and most 
permanently hits them off. Girls are objects no less than men and 
things. In war-time they are seen and missed again, so quickly 
and casually that their names are mere arbitrary accidents, and 
they are remembered, if at all, by that which quickest and surest 
brings them up in the mind again. This, then, is the story of ‘ the 
girl with the soft grey eyes.’ 

It was Morgan, the man most concerned, who first used the 
phrase. And when it was all over; when the war at last ended, 
and we, who knew of the incident, had dispersed to the four clean 
winds of heaven from the tainted air of the veldt; then, if any 
man of us ever thought of her in his retrospect, it was by Morgan’s 
phrase that he named her in his mind. 

Morgan was an officer of M.I., recovering so slowly from a bad 
wound that he was not allowed out on trek, but sternly bidden tc 
sit and rest himself as part of the garrison of a certain little town 
on the railway in the Transvaal—and I am not always certain that 
I remember even the name of that. 

The time was the time when many, but not nearly all, of the 
women and children from the back veldt had been brought into the 
concentration camps. The girl was—but you'll hear of her as you 
go on. 

The town was held by a conglomeration of all sorts of odds and 
ends of derelict troops ; stragglers, details, men from hospital, and 
dismounted men of operating columns ; altogether a weary hotch- 
potch for an eager man to bark his shins and skin his heart upon. 
There was no more than one officer of any one unit, neither was 
there any regular mess. Barely any two of the officers joined 
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rations and made pretence of chumming. In the insufferable 
dulness of life in a never-sniped garrison men had grown insuffer- 
able also to each other. Whisky had begun to go to the stomach, 
leaving the head merely the more morose. The place offered only 
two alternatives. A man could either flirt with the dozen ‘ English ’ 
girls and women of the town, not necessarily the best looking, or 
he could exchange mordant banter with as many of the burgher 
girls as were surreptitiously eager to pick up information for the 
use of their friends outside. Of course there was always the eternal 
accident of love, and, as almost always in such circumstances, 
it was oftenest the women who got hurt in that tragedy. 

At last Morgan was seen to grow cheerful—so cheerful that the 
doctor became an unofficial member of that mess which had pre- 
viously consisted only of Morgan and Hutchings, lieutenant of part 
of a Volunteer company that was soon togo home. Then came a 
day when the three were sitting in the mess hut, midday scoff just 
finished, pipes going and silence reigning. It was Morgan who 
broke the harmony of the moment by speech, causing the doctor 
to frown for a moment at such folly as talk. 

‘Tll take out the gun and try to get a hare or a kurhaan for 
dinner,’ said Morgan. ‘Too much bally biscuits and bully, you 
know ’—— 

A moment’s silence, which the doctor hoped might last, was 
exploded upon by Hutchings. ‘If you’d get us the game you are 
really going after, the girl with the grey eyes, that would be some- 
thing to amuse us at least,’ spoke he, half savagely. 

‘The girl with the soft grey eyes,’ corrected Morgan once again 
with all that air of a man who ‘ fancies himself in that particular 
quarter.’ 

The doctor looked up. Morgan looked across at him. 

‘Hutchings has never forgiven me because it was I instead of 
himself who emptied three-parts of the mess stores into her Cape 
cart, when she drove in for provisions and found the shops had 
none.’ 

‘Yes,’ growled Hutchings to the doctor. ‘Fancy the beggar ! 
He was field officer that day. If I'd been field officer she wouldn’t 
have been allowed in at all—that’s the way information goes out. 
But my lord Bairam here, the wild ass, he goes riding round on his 
long-tailed gee-gee, and he finds her stating her case to my sergeant 
on outpost there—you know these girls with the big grey eyes and 
how they look at a man—so this wild ass must promptly bring up 
half the outpost and lug off all the mess stores that were any good 
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and dump them into her cart. I suppose he looked at her then 
with a sort of an “ anything, anything else, queen of my heart ?” 
sort of gaze, as if he’d done something wise.’ 

‘So I had, my dear little son,’ put in Morgan, with his most 
insufferable air. ‘ Ladies first—that’s always wisdom.’ 

*You!—you penny noveletter, you!’ retorted Hutchings to 
him in hugest disgust. Then, turning, ‘ Well, doctor,’ he went 
on, ‘I suppose she looked at him with the “ You are so very kind ” 
sort of flapdoodle in her eyes. At least, ever since that time there’s 
hardly a day but my lord John Ass here goes out—shooting !’ 

‘While you still continue to fare sumptuously every day on— 
biscuits and bully,’ suggested the doctor in his most casual manner. 
And Hutchings growled. 

* And the girl with the grey eyes,’ added the doctor presently. 
“She comes out to carry the bag home—I don’t say to whose 
home ?’ ended he. 

‘No, that’s it,’ returned Hutchings, with fresh disgust. ‘He 
goes right bang on into the house and drinks coffee with her people, 
just like a bally Boer on the opset. You can watch him go, any 
afternoon, through the big telescope Harrison’s got up there on tlie 
koppie with the gun. You can follow the beggar all the way, and 
almost see the smirk on him.’ 

‘Not all the way,’ corrected Morgan suavely. ‘'There’s one 
dip there, a quarter of a mile wide or so, with a sluit in it. The 
veldt’s not so flat as it looks from the koppie.’ 

“No, but you are ; you just dashed are as flat as you look when 
one watches you go through that telescope,’ delivered Hutchings 
crushingly. 

‘And why not?’ returned Morgan imperturbably. ‘ Loveli- 
ness will be served. Better a hardened sinner like myself should 
look flat than the young and tender Hutchings of the Gosling 
Greens.’ 

At this allusion to the private shade of khaki he affected, 
Hutchings seized a beaker and looked threatening. The doctor 
intervened. ‘ Then the girl lives at that farm on the Schoonfonte'n 
Road, I suppose. About three miles out, isn’t it ?’ 

‘Yes,’ answered Hutchings. ‘It’s the first you come to; the 
only one in that direction, in fact. Rich old beggar, her father. 
Fine big stone house, and lots of trees about—you know the sort of 
place.’ 

The doctor nodded and pulled his moustache thoughtfully. 
*He’s one of those who gave up their arms under Lord Roberts’s 
proclamation about a year ago, isn’t he ?’ 
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‘He is, spoke Hutchings, disgustedly. The memory of the 
inevitable result of that proclamation inspired most officers with 
disgust. 

‘And he’s never taken up arms again since, because he’s too 
rich ; he has too much to lose, living under the eye of a garrison 
as he is?’ pursued the doctor evenly. 

* That’s just it,’ assented Hutchings. 

Morgan was merely leaning back, finishing his smoke, and 
beaming raggingly upon his comrade. 

‘But his son; her brother—well, we'll put it that he’s not at 
home, except occasionally at midnight perhaps, for half an hour 
or so, and then with half-a-dozen Kaffirs on the look-out?’ The 
doctor’s air was very casual still as he talked. 

‘Exactly!’ replied Hutchings. ‘ But any column that goes out 
that way always hears from the young beggar and the gang he’s 
got in the koppies beyond there. We ought to burn the farm and 
sweep off all there is—horses, cattle, father, mother, girl, and every 
bally thing there. That would teach her brother what’s war and 
what’s picnic.’ 

The doctor ignored that problem in ethics. He stuck per- 
tinaciously to the line he seemed to be developing. ‘And those 
koppies where the brother has his range—they begin a mile or two 
beyond the house, don’t they ?’ 

‘They do,’ spoke Hutchings, as aggrievedly as if the koppies 
were part of Morgan’s cussedness. 

‘And you say,’ continued the doctor, still imperturbably, 
looking across at Morgan—‘ you say that there’s one part of the 
way that the gun telescope can’t look into. How far is that from 
the house ?’ 

‘Short of half a mile,’ answered Morgan offhand. 

‘Sluit in it, you said?’ returned the doctor. ‘Comes down 
out of those koppies behind, doesn’t it ? ’ 

* Yes,’ returned Morgan, as though the point were not new to 
him. 

‘So, if there’s any Boer there who fancies the girl himself ?’ 
put in the doctor with a significant pause. 

Morgan knocked the ashes from his pipe with the air of one who 
knows. ‘Doctor, you’re entirely on the wrong leg there. She’s 
not the sort to be satisfied with any bally Boer. She’s one of these 
girls of the Boer equivalent to the F.F.V.’s in America. Here 
their paters have plenty of money and send them down to the Cape 
for a swell education—dashed good schools they must be, too. 
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Then they come home again to the veldt, and there’s no corre- 
spondingly educated young man to match them, so they’ve got to 
look round for an Englishman—and they always do it.’ 

‘Well,’ returned the doctor agreeably. ‘We'll suppose the 
girls do look for an Englishman. Are we to suppose also that 
these young Boers, who haven’t been sent down to the Cape for 
an education, are any more effusively fond of the English for 
that ?’ 

‘Those Johnnies!’ returned Morgan in amused contempt. 
‘Doctor, those beggars don’t count.’ 

‘All right then. It’s your own show,’ finished the doctor with 
his slowest smile. ‘But, if you'll call at my tent as you go, my 
sergeant will give you a first-aid dressing.’ 

‘If you’d said he’d pour me a beaker of “ boy” out of those 
medical comforts of yours, I’'d have said “ Thanks, doctor,” ’ 
retorted Morgan, rising to his feet with a lazy shrug of his whole 
figure. 

And in this manner Morgan took horse and gun and went to 
look for—game. 

The veldt that seemed to sweep away so flat from the foot of 
the koppie dominating the town was really undulating ; long slow 
folds sheeted with grass. Morgan gave no thought to the safety 
of such a ride. The big gun behind had such long range, and the 
Boers had left the place quiet for such a length of time, that the 
thought of that danger did not enter his mind, in spite of the doctor’s 
warning on the point. But another warning of the doctor’s, a 
parting warning, did enter his mind and keep place there. 

The doctor had come out to run an eye, an Irishman’s eye, 
over the horse that Morgan was to ride. Hutchings was not there, 
the groom was gone, and Morgan in the saddle had waited a moment 
for the doctor’s opinion of the horse. An appreciative nod was all 
the doctor had to give to the horse. His words were back on the 
other subject still. ‘About this girl with the grey eyes,’ he had 
begun, with that casual way of his own—‘ suppose you make a 
mistake ? ’ 

‘Oh, but I’m making no mistake,’ Morgan had returned con- 
tentedly. ‘I know when I’m the right man.’ 

‘That is just the thing I’m meaning,’ smiled the doctor easily. 
‘Suppose you’re so much the right man that you forget and make 
the mistake that better men than we have made before to-day. 
Suppose you do—what will always haunt you afterwards ? ’ 

The smile had continued in the doctor’s faee as he looked the 
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other quizzically in the eye. They were close friends with that 
closeness which comes in war-time. And the smile had sharpened 
in Morgan’s face as he returned the look. Yet he had paused a 
full breath before answering. ‘Oh, she’s not that sort of a girl 
at all,’ he had said. 

‘Neither is any other girl that sort—if the man is not,’ the 
doctor returned. ‘ One’s never afraid of the girl; it’s the man one’s 
afraid of. But, by-by; good luck; I suppose your mother will be 
satisfied so long as the girl’s not that sort of girl. One daughter- 
in-law will be as good as another, eh, thinks she ?’ 

‘I’m hanged if she does,’ Morgan had returned frankly, almost 
laughing as he thought of his mother’s certain and vigorous horror 
at the bare notion of a Boer daughter-in-law. So he had ridden 
away. 

But it had not come to anything like daughters-in-law 
yet. It was only that this thing was as pleasant to the 
one as the other in this dreary monotony of the war, thought he 
as he rode. He quite failed to grasp—as so many of us failed— 
that this which was monotony to him was a slow-drawn horror 
of tragedy to the girl; a long, long, horror of agony; as it 
must have been to everyone of burgher blood; this crawling 
extinction of their national freedom. With such a tragedy—how 
many of us have ever paused to realise its true awfulness ?— 
wearing out the deeps of her heart every waking hour, this which 
was so pleasant a pastime to him, because it relieved a mere mono- 
tony, might well be proportionately sweeter to her as a relief to 
what was so much a real heartbreak. 

So Morgan kept his way, conning only his own side of the ques- 
tion, guessing no profounder depths for her. His smile was the 
smile of a man quite certain of the girl he was going to see. 
Yet it was not wholly complacent. He was no more of a bounder 
than his neighbour, and as little a saint. He was just the ordinary 
average man riding to meet a very nice girl, Only—he was of 
the conquering race, she of the conquered. It was in that one cir- 
cumstance lay all the particular possibilities of the case. But he 
never thought of it that way. He was going to visit the girl with 
the soft grey eyes, and it was nobody’s business but hers and his, 
thought he to himself as he passed the sluit and topped the last rise 
that brought him within close range of the house he was heading for. 

The house was a well-masoned burgher farmhouse of the best 
class—and how good a class that is !—flanked by well-tree’d orchard 
and garden, by shade and shelter trees of gum and wattle, and by 
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wall-fenced ‘lands’ complete. Very fair do such farmsteads show, 
set in the wide sweep of veldt and koppie; poignantly desolate 
did they show when war had blasted them with fire and axe. At 
that moment, this one, in its untouched aspect, showed the fairer 
to Morgan because of his errand. 

Yet the girl with the grey eyes—when he had been invited to 
dismount and enter by the father—seemed in no way exceptional 
for beauty as she stepped from a side room into the dim fore- 
chamber, or main room, to greet him, even as her mother greeted 
him. She had that suggestion of strong comeliness of limb and 
body which is common in the upper-class burgher families. She 
had the good bust which the teapot and feeding-bottle promise to 
eliminate elsewhere. She had that gentle, half wondering, sweet 
gravity which is vanishing before the march of progress and intellect 
in more refined countries. Her hair, apart from the wealth of it, 
the common dower of her class, was only a dark brown, unless she 
happened to come into the light. Then, indeed, it shone with 
sudden threads and wefts of gold that gave its piled-up clouds a 
quick glory which infallibly caught the eye of any man beholding 
it. And the soft grey eyes; those eyes that had named her ? 
Well, they are not quite absent in our own land ; those eyes which 
seem so true and tender wherever we find them. 

Altogether the Dowager Mrs. Morgan, so to speak, might well 
demand of her son that he should point out any particular justi- 
fication for the possible enormity of bringing a Boer girl into the 
family. Morgan Pater, if he existed, might have just looked at 
the girl’s face and decided that Morgan Secundus was in luck— 
he would never need inquire into the preliminary procedure of the 
Divorce Court. 

Morgan took coffee courteously, as a visitor should. It was 
the mother who called for it and the Kaffir girl who brought it. 
But it was the girl with the grey eyes who softly looked the ques- 
tion of whether it was quite to his taste, and it was to her he looked 
his answer that it was all right. It ought to have been: it was 
out of his own mess stores. 

But presently it was the mother who was looking at the girl, 
and then the girl was looking at him, with an eye that invited him 
to step outside with her, to the stoep or verandah which runs in 
front of all decent burgher houses. And the whole proceeding was 
so new that Morgan rose with a little feeling of wonder. 

Outside, however, the girl did not halt on the verandah, but led 
the way on down the steps to the shade of the nearest of the tall 
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blue-gum trees that ranked right and left before the house. Halting 
there she faced him, or, rather, her eyes rose no higher than the 
level of his breast, as she began, with gentle abruptness, ‘My 
mother wants me to tell you that you must not come any more.’ 

‘Oh!’ spoke Morgan instantly, his quick astonishment edged 
with more than a little resentment and blunt refusal. ‘ And what 
is that for? Tm all right, am I not ?’ 

‘You know that—perfectly,’ answered she softly; ‘but the 
burghers have begun to talk about it. They say things to my 
brother and my cousins that—that are very hard for them to deny, 
or to listen to. And—you will do me the one favour in the world 
by not coming again.’ 

‘You mean your brother and cousins have been here saying 
that they won’t have you talking to a khaki,’ returned Morgan, 
but not at all in the superior manner. ‘I know that your father 
and mother didn’t object before.’ 

‘They have talked it over,’ replied she steadily, as one having 
something to say which must be said, all argument ignored. ‘ It is 
they who asked me to tell you not to come.’ 

‘And you; what do you say ?’ demanded he, with a touch of 
quick masterfulness. 

‘I told you from the first not to come,’ answered she, very 
quietly, as one who had thought all this out beforehand. She was 
still not looking him in the face. He had noticed all along from 
the first that she was not looking him in the eyes with the grave, 
open softness of other visits. And her mouth seemed under re- 
straint, too. Her lips moved stiffly when she spoke, neither were 
they at rest when she was listening for his answers. 

‘I know,’ spoke he, grave with the flood of thoughts his noting 
of her face let loose in his brain. ‘ But you know what I’ve always 
said to that. And if I did stop away now you know what you'd 
think of me.’ His tone was very earnest ; his eye waiting to catch 
hers. 

Her lips stiffened and then opened again. ‘I should be glad if 
you did,’ returned she, and her mouth set stiffer still, her arms 
straight down by her sides. 

He could see all that this was costing her. He could read all 
the quivering of her heart at having herself to cut him out of it. 
Yet he held his own way. 

‘Oh, then,’ returned he, in a high, quick voice. ‘If I stay 
away you'll be glad. That will make you happy, will it?’ He 
was forcing her to a confession, now while he had her on the rack. 
Most of us are pitiless to have our victories acknowledged. 
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She knew all that was in the speech ; all that it was so cruelly 
intended to do. Yet, with that utter nobleness of a true woman 
in love, she did not hesitate in giving him that answer which he 
would not plead for, but would tear out savagely. ‘ Yes,’ said she 
steadily. ‘ Yes, I should be happy—for you would be safe’; and 
just once she lifted her eyes and looked him into the life of his own ; 
one flash, full as a summer midnight’s lightning ; all unashamed 
love, laying her heart at his feet in this last interview for him to 
tread on if he would—showing him all, everything, in that glance 
before her flickering eyes fell again. 

The glance lifted the heart out of his breast, swept it beyond 
all his grasp for a breath. A ringing note that he could not control 
came into his voice as he answered, exultingly, ‘And what if I 
refuse to stay away ?’ 

She did not lift her eyes to him again. If anything she dropped 
them lower. But she moved the least shade in the world nearer 
and spoke, clearly, in spite of the little tremor that ran in her voice, 
‘But you will. I know that. When you come to think it over 
you will think of me—and you will stay away.’ 

‘WillI? By God! will I?’ His blood was singing in his head, 
and the words spoke themselves in spite of him. ‘I shall think of 
you: I shall do that indeed. And then how ’—— he checked 
and filled his lungs with a bursting breath to restrain himself, but 
it was no use: it was too late; he had gone too far; out it would 
come, and out it came, with a headlong gladness that seemed the 
soul of himself rushing out to her, leaving him, ignoring him. ‘ And 
how if I think of you and then cannot, cannot, cannot stay away ?’ 
And with the words as he spoke them he took the full stride nearer 
and stood over her, for he was the six-foot and she a handbreadth 
shorter. 

A little shiver of sheer happiness ran through her. Her eye- 
lashes closed tightly again and again. Yet brave; brave and true 
yet ; she lifted her face and looked up at him again. ‘ But,’ spoke 
she, her voice husky from a heart too full—‘but then you will 
remember that if you were killed’—he felt her shrink— it would 
be by my own brother. Your blood would be’—— she paused 
long ; she could not say the rest of that. She began again. ‘ And 
then, indeed, you will stay away.’ 

His breath came with a catch of quick amaze. That point 
was utterly new to him. ‘Gad! I had never thought of that,’ 
said he, all aback. 


‘ You see, it is their honour that is at stake ; so my brother and 
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my cousins think,’ said she, so gently that his heart heard rather 
than his ears. 

‘Yes, yes, answered he, humbled to the heart of his victory 
by the glory of her woman’s sacrifice : overwhelmed by the austere 
truth of the part she had chosen. ‘Yes. I will.’ 

So complete and sudden was her victory that he was half way 
to his horse, to obey and be gone, before a second thought struck 
him. He turned back with the same quick stride. ‘Give me a 
flower: give me a rose; give me something of yourself to take 
away, something to stay away with me, as a token.’ He could no 
longer command : he pleaded vehemently. 

But as he looked he caught the utter lack of colour in her face, 
with the desperate struggle of lids and lips to control themselves. 
And at the realisation of that he paused. ‘ Liefste’—the word 
came out solemnly—a Taal word he had picked up in camp in fun. 
It means ‘ Beloved,’ and its fullest meaning was in his tone as he 
uttered it. Word and tone were all her heart could have dreamed 
on. 

It was the last straw. The tears began to force a way out under 
the long-lashed lids. Her shaking fingers hastily loosed the rose 
from her breast and gave it to him, even while her feet had begun 
their flight from the spot. But as she gained the door she turned, 
pausing for an instant with a little gesture that tried to tell him all 
that a man can know in the manliest moment of his life. 

Then she was gone, and he took horse for camp again. 

The doctor was alone in the mess hut when Morgan entered 
it. He was, moreover, smoking, and not looking at all at Morgan. 
But the latter spoke. ‘Doctor,’ said he, in a good, full voice, 
‘you needn’t worry any more about the girl with the soft grey 
eyes. I'll make no mistake there.’ 

‘Quite so,’ returnec the doctor, not quite so casually as he 
spoke at times. ‘I saw her once—when I brought in that scout 
who'd been wounded. Have a drink of your own whisky. Scoff 
will be up in a minute.’ 

Hutchings made no jokes about the game which had not made 
its appearance that meal, neither did he allude to it in any of 
the next few days—those new days to Morgan. The arrival of 
the mail from home seemed only to confirm the newness of those 
days, for that event no longer took first place in his mind. Home 
—meaning his native place, his people, and friends—now took its 
proper place as the thing which -abutted on his life instead of 
enclosing it. It had become the next estate to his own instead of 
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the one he walked in. In fine, he found he had now a home of his 
own; a man’s home; the heart of the woman he loves. It is 
assuredly not roof and walls that make home to the man whose 
calling, like the soldier’s, moves him from place to place as the 
years pile on his head. Morgan had begun to picture to himself 
what life would be with the girl with the soft grey eyes as the 
core of it. 

Then came the day when it suddenly struck him to picture 
what life would be like without the girl with the grey eyes. It 
was after luncheon again, when they were sitting smoking, and 
the thought no sooner went through him than the doctor spoke a 
little sharply. ‘ What’s that white for, young man? Sickening 
for hospital ? ’ 

Morgan smiled, though the grey was not yet all passed from his 
face. ‘I’m sickening for something a deal more needful; and, 
doctor, I’m going to another doctor for it—a doctor outside our 
lines.’ 

‘ Ah,’ spoke the doctor, drawing and dwelling on the sound, 
‘ well, and I think you’re lucky !” 

* Thanks,’ said Morgan. 

Hutchings stirred, stared, and then, with one gesture, indicated 
that he must now let his comrade come a purler in his own way. 

Morgan rose to go at once, and the doctor spoke up in rather 
an insisting tone. ‘Hadn’t you better call it a reconnaissance and 
take a gang out with you? The commandant can look on it as 
exercise for men and horses.’ 

‘Have you been down the horse lines this morning ?’ returned 
Morgan, quizzically. 

“Ah, that’s it, is it? Blue-tongue, I suppose,’ acquiesced the 
doctor. 

Morgan nodded. ‘ Any reconnaissance would have to be done 
on ammunition boots.’ 

As he threw leg over saddle he found the doctor had followed 
and was at his knee, speaking. ‘Is it wise to go out again alone 
now you have—in the new circumstances ? ’ corrected he. 

‘No,’ admitted Morgan. ‘It’s a deal more unwise than you 
can guess, too. It’s risking something that’s a deal more con- 
sequence than my death. You'll see that I won’t do it again after 
to-day. It’s all my own fault. I took oath to her the other day 
that I wouldn’t come again, but, like an utter ass, I forgot to get 
a certain promise from her in return. I’m just going for that. 
Then I'll be good.’ 
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‘Don’t you think you might take the promise for granted, 
in the circumstances ?’ suggested the doctor, smoothly. 

‘I’m not hit that way, doctor. It’s gone a lot deeper than 
that. I can’t take anything for granted ; but you’ll see how good 
T’'ll be after this. So long, then.’ So he rode away. 

He had brought rifle and bandolier. His life had suddenly 
become precious because he had found a use for it, and because it 
was precious to her. All the way as he went he kept his eyes 
roving, and he cast about for a good view of the sluit before riding 
down into the dip of it. It was clear; everything was clear, and 
presently he was drawing rein under the great gum-trees. 

This time the faces of the father and mother showed only 
politeness and no warmth of welcome. The girl herself did not 
appear at the moment of his entering. The mother, however, 
called for coffee. ‘Thanks; but never mind that,’ spoke Morgan 
at once. ‘I haven’t come to stay long enough for that. I’ve only 
just come to speak to your daughter for one moment, and then I'll 
go back. Ah!’ 

The ‘ Ah!” was to greet her appearance as she stepped quietly 
into the room. It was as if she had been listening and debating 
whether she would see him, and then, because of his explanation, 
had decided to come out. Her eyes met his for the briefest glance 
in the world, and if there was love in them there was a great dread 
in them, too. Morgan did not wait to be chidden. ‘ May I speak 
to you for just a minute—as last time ?’ pleaded he, with grave 
eagerness. 

Her slow, gentle gesture of assent was part of her whole move- 
ment as, without a word, she walked to the door to acquiesce. 
Evidently her parents understood the situation, and left the matter 
in her own hands, and evidently she took their permission for 
granted. 

Morgan held the door for her, and then followed. Not till she 
had reached the same spot as before, under the great eucalyptus, 
did she pause ; and not till then did he speak. ‘I know it seems 
like not playing the game,’ began he, with earnest haste; ‘ but 
there was one thing I forgot last time. It’s something I can’t do 
without, something I must have. It’s your promise.’ 

‘My promise ?’ repeated she, with a catch in the breath, but 
with no echo of surprise. 

She knew. He saw she knew; but he saw her face go white 
with the tension of the crisis of her life. He saw that she was 
hesitating to have her fortune put to the touch ; and he no longer 
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found any pleasure in forcing her to confess. Instead, he felt the 
emotion of it for her, and hastened to supply the words. ‘ You 
know what promise I want. There is only one. You love me; 
that I know. And I love you; that you know. But I want your 
promise, too, that you'll be my wife. Ill be good then. Only 
I can’t stay away without it.’ 

‘Oh!’ she said; ‘oh!’ and a sudden gush of happy tears, 
bright as dewdrops from a shaken branch, rushed out from under 
her closing eyelids and leaped off her soft cheeks, that curved in a 
quick, happy smile. But her hands went out a little, just a little 
way towards him, as if they would catch hold of his, but that they 
were half afraid. 

He saw those hands, and his long arms went round her instantly, 
all his blood in his clasp. ‘ Liefste, liefste !’ cried he, half fiercely, 
wholly earnestly. ‘But let me have the words, too. Say you 
promise to be my wife.’ 

She looked up at him. She could not hold the look stead- 
fastly into his eyes, but as often as it fell she lifted it again. ‘ Are 
you sure ?’ she said, at last. ‘I don’t want you to do anything 
like that unless you are quite, very, very sure. I know you love 
me ; I know that, and that justifies me. And you know that I 
can never—can never love any other man but you, the first and 
the last. I don’t ask you to marry me, dear, dear love. I can be 
true without that—you know that I can’t help being true. But 
you are a British officer, and I am only a burgher girl. I know 
what your people think of us, and what they would say to you.’ 

‘I’m a man and you are a woman,’ was all he said. ‘ Promise, 
promise, liefste! Speak the words.’ 

‘Oh!’ and she laughed again, soft and low. As soft and 
sweet as were her eyes so was her laugh then. ‘I do promise. 
I promise to be your wife,’ and she met his kiss half way with a 
kiss as warm as his own. 

Then straightway he, master now because this woman was his 
possession, she having softly stepped into his soul to be the centre 
of his life henceforth—straightway he began to give orders, and 
she, feeling an added glory in submitting as his slave, studied at 
once to obey. ‘You must pack up and come into the town to- 
morrow, sweetheart,’ commanded he. ‘ There I’ll get you a permit 
to go down to Cape Town, out of the way of the war, and all these 
fevers and things. You must come. All this misery and this bad 
food—and not half enough of that—it’s killing you.’ 

‘Must I?’ asked she, not in denial, but all for the sheer pleasure 
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of having him reiterate his orders, taking her will out of her own 
hands and giving her only his own. 

‘You must, liefste. When I started this afternoon I thought 
that if I once got your promise that was all I wanted. But now 
I find that was only the beginning of things. I can’t stand it 
now so long as you're anywhere near this horrible war. You're 
me, now—all there is of me that’s worth anything. And I must 
get you away to a safe place. You must come.’ 

She made a movement to nestle closer in his arms. ‘ But my 
father and mother refuse to leave the farm,’ she answered. 

‘Yes; but you have friends near Cape Town—I remember you 
telling me that. So you'll come? Say “ Yes,” sweetheart.’ He 
grew more grimly anxious with every moment, as his kisses continued 
to meet hers in each pause of speech and answer. 

‘I promise,’ consented she, her wet eyes swimming in smiles. 
‘My mother has been urging me to go ever since the war 
began.’ 

‘So you'll come in to-morrow. Whom shall I tell to get a room 
ready for you? You have a cousin inside the town there, haven’t 

ou 2’ 
os Yes; but you needn’t warn her. She'll be glad to have me 
as soon as she sees me.’ 

She looked at him with a pause of manner, her eyes debating, 
her hands and arms lifting a little. 

He understood. ‘Put your arms round my neck, liefste,’ 
pleaded he, making a favour to him of what she could not help 
longing to do. 

‘Oh, how you understand me!’ cried she, lifting her arms to 
where she had been hungering to place them. To be understood— 
that is the heaven of every woman in love. 

‘And now we’ll go in till I tell your mother and father. Then 
I'll get away and be good,’ ended Morgan. 

She put him back, with a special caress. ‘But please leave 
them to me. It will be all right. I can promise you that. Still, 
they are burgher, and you are a khaki. They will take it better 
from me.’ 

He assented at once. ‘Very good, sweetheart; but I want 
just another token ; not a flower this time, but something nearer— 
something of you. Your hair is so very soft and beautiful. Give 
me one lock of it to be with me till you come in to-morrow.’ 

It was manna to hear him say it. It was glory to loosen her 
hair, and let it fall to her waist like a shower of splendour in the 
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sunlight, and to let him choose the lock for himself. He took out 
the folding pair of scissors, which so many officers carried to help 
in dressing any wounded man, and lingeringly he cut off the tress 
he had singled out. 

Slowly he coiled it, and smilingly she watched him unbutton 
his tunic and slip the coil inside his shirt till it was over his heart. 
‘Now please pin it fast just there,’ pleaded he. He was giving 
her her full dues of courting. 

Shyly she pinned it fast, her eyes glowing with the wonder and 
the happiness of it all. Shyly obedient to his triumphant command 
she called him her promised husband at parting. 

So at last he swung up into the saddle and turned for camp. 


It was his horse which reached the outposts, galloping headlong, 
bullet-cut in three different places, and with blood on its saddle 
and withers. It was too late to send out men that night, and the 
commandant refused to let the doctor go out alone under the red 
cross. 

They found the body, next morning, on the edge of the road, just 
where he would disappear from sight of the house in dipping down 
into the sluit. He was shot through the heart, and had two other 
wounds in the body, but none in the head to disfigure his face. 
Yet on his face was a woman’s handkerchief, with initials, and his 
hands were crossed on his breast, his limbs straightened. There 
was no lock of hair on his breast, however ; the doctor found that 
an hour afterwards, all bloodstained still, twisted tightly in the 
girl’s hand, for she was lying on her bed in a state between collapse 
and crazed brain when they came to burn the house and sweep off 
everything. She seemed to recognise the doctor as a friend. ‘I 
heard the shots,’ she muttered, in a monotone. ‘I heard the 
shots, and I ran, but he was dead, and they were going.’ 

The doctor put her into the wagonette himself, and saw to it 
that most of her clothing was saved and brought in with her. In 
time he pulled her through to a sort of melancholy state of joyless 
health before he was ordered to a field hospital further on. When 
he went he gave her the handkerchief she had laid on her lover’s face 
before her father dragged her from the body, and every night after 
that she covered her own face with it when she laid down to sleep. 
She never troubled to contradict the accusation which went from 
tongue to tongue that she had trapped Morgan to his death ; and 
she remained in the town where she could see his grave every day. 

Later, when the brother was captured, he could only be sent to 
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Ceylon. To ambush the enemy is perfectly good tactics in war. 
He had done nothing contrary to the laws of war. The murder of 
his sister’s heart was not a thing that could come under either law, 
martial or civil ; and she thanked me most earnestly because I had 
not shot him out of hand at the moment of capture, as so many 
had vowed to do. It was I who captured him and his men. 


A. O. VAUGHAN. 


VOL, XLY, NO. CCLXVII. 
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The Hills of Dream. 


HE hills of dream behind us lie, 
Above us in a placid sky 

The stars, unchanged, look down on us 
As when with pulses tremulous 
We breathed to them our hopes and fears 
In the dear, dead, tremendous years 
When life was all a rainbow mist, 
A dawn that showed enchanted skies 
Of amber and of amethyst, 
When giants walked the world, and when 
Daughters of gods might smile on men, 
Revealing sudden Paradise. 
No rainbow now across our path 
Shines promise-laden ; cold and grey 
Sank in the West the sullen day ; 
The pale moon quits her couch of cloud— 
Amber nor amethyst she hath— 
Cold, white and dead, condemned to glide 
For ever through the fields of night, 
For ever flaunt her silver shroud 
Through the waste places of delight 
Where, in the ages ere she died, 
She bore her beauty and her pride. 
Too soon the giants of the dawn 
Shrank as our shadows shrink at noon ; 
Fair daughters of the gods, too soon 
Back to your native skies withdrawn, 
With you the unheard melodies, 
The unseen that almost could be seen, 
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Sweet voices, half articulate, 
Strange sails upon enchanted seas, 
And all fair things that might have been 
Drew back within the ivory gate. 
Alas! we can but smile and sigh— 
The hills of dream behind us lie. 
D. J. ROBERTSON. 
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My Nightmare Trout. 


HAVE fished in many waters, in many lands, and the cup of 

my fishing joys and sorrows has more than once been filled 

to overflowing, but never, I think, have hopes and fears so fluctuated, 

nor sensations so varied been crowded into one experience, as on 

the occasion when I caught what my wife still calls my Nightmare 
Trout. 

We were spending the summer on the East Coast of Scotland, 
in a primitive little village near which lived a friend on whose 
property was a freshwater loch, where the trout ran to enormous 
size, and where we occupied much time in trying—for the most 
part vainly—to capture them. 

One evening in early July, after a day of roasting heat, the 
suggestion of ‘ripples of the rising trout’ and the cool splash of 
some great fish so appealed to our minds that, after an early dinner, 
we set off languidly for the loch. Our way lay for about three 
miles over steep but not very lofty hills, hills which terminated 
on the right in great cliffs from three hundred to five hundred feet 
in height, against which, even in fine weather, roared eternally the 
sea, beating into the caves with a hollow boom, like the sound of 
big guns fired far off; while even above the never-ending moan 
of the sea came the clamour and clang of the gulls and guillemots, 
wailing, scoffing, jeering, like lost souls of the dead. 

On each side of our path rabbits by scores, tame almost as sheep, 
hardly troubled themselves, as we passed, to seek the burrows 
which everywhere perforated the hillocks and clumps of whins; 
and here and there among the stunted furze we came on deep 
quarry-holes. Not a nice place to be out in on a dark night ; but 
there was a moon, and a path fairly well defined, so if we stopped 
out till ten or eleven at night no harm should come to us, we 
thought. 

It was eight o’clock before we began to fish, and a cold wind 
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from the east had begun to blow by fits and starts, making us 
already wish that we had brought some clothing warmer than that 
we had on. But the trout were rising, here and there a big one 
breaking the surface of the water into huge ripples, and we thought 
no more of cold winds or warm clothes. 

But our luck was out. We fished, and better fished, with no 
result but the capture of a few quarter- and half-pounders which, 
though they were plucky little chaps and fought well for fish so 
small, putting quite a heavy strain on our little ten-foot trouting 
rods, still gave no satisfaction to us, whose ears longed only for 
the music of the ringing reel and the rush of a monster trout. By 
ten o’clock the fish had almost ceased to rise, darkness was rapidly 
falling, a thick fog was creeping in from the sea, and the cold, as 
we sat drifting about in our boat (a great shallop with oars like a 
weavers beam), began to smite us to the bone. 

‘I can’t stand it much longer, Jim,’ said K.; ‘ let’s go home 
soon. It’s no good. The fog has stopped them taking.’ 

‘ All right,’ I answered ; ‘I'll just have six casts mo—— By 
George, I've got him!’ I yelled, as a furious boil broke the surface, 
and a great gleaming side turned over close to my flies. I struck 
smartly, and away lie sailed, in no hurry at first, but with a heavy 
drag as if one had got foul of a bullock. But presently, realising 
that he had something in his mouth more than he bargained 
for, off he dashed into the mist with a magnificent rush that 
made my reel scream loud enough to rouse all the gulls on the 
coast. 

‘If you lose that one, Jim, I'll throw myself into the loch,’ 
said K., who was shaking with excitement and cold. ‘ Never look 
me in the face again if you let him break you !’ 

‘Steady does it,’ I said. ‘Take the oars, quick, and keep her 
head more up to him ; try all you can to manage the old tub. My 
line’s very nearly all out, and I can’t stop him with this little rod. 
Quick !’ and away in the fog we heard a mighty splash as the fish 
threw himself out of the water. Ere long I had got on easier terms 
with him; he was for a moment close to the boat; K. stood 
ready with the net, and already in our minds we saw ourselves 
proudly weighing him in the boat-house, where hung a scale. But 
the end was not yet. With a furious plunge and a scream of the 
reel he was away again, and as the fog lifted for a second, letting 
in a weird white light from the sea, we saw him fling himself again 
out of the water. 

‘He’s a giant,’ I said. ‘I never saw such a trout in my life ; 
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he is more like a salmon. But there’s no possibility of a salmon 
here.’ 

Then down came the fog again, and once more we were fighting 
an invisible foe. He fought, and fought, shaking my light little 
rod as a terrier shakes a rat, and then, with another wild plunge, 
he ‘ sounded,’ and to our horror the tail hook caught in the weeds 
at the bottom of the loch in deep water. Our hearts sank, and 
the end seemed near. I put on all the strain I dared ; the little 
rod bent double, but the tackle was new and held bravely, and 
presently I felt him draw clear. Away he went with another 
rus, ending in a furious splash. He had by this time been on 
quite three-quarters of an hour, and now he began to give a little, 
and I got in line till once more the net was picked up and held 
ready. 

‘Mind not to overbalance yourself as you net him,’ I was 
saying; ‘he is almost near enough now.’ In her eagerness 
K. made a false step, the boat lurched, and the heavy net came 
down with a splash that sent the fish off again, apparently as fresh 
as ever. Again he sounded, and in a minute that pestilential tail 
fly was fast in the weeds once more. 

‘Oh, Lord!’ I said, ‘ we’re done for now ; we can never hope 
to get him out safely a second time.’ 

There he lay, alternately fighting and sulking for quite a quarter 
of an hour, till my left arm began to feel the strain too much for it. 

*This’ll never do. I must try something,’ I said. ‘ Hold the 
rod and I’ll try hand lining him.’ 

With a sigh of mingled apprehension and resignation K. 
took the rod, and very cautiously I began to haul on the line. 
*Confound it! I can’t move him. What on earth are we to do ? 
We can’t sit here all night in the fog.’ 

But, in an auspicious moment, something gave, and in a minute 
we were clear. Not much fight was left in him. 

‘We've got him! I do believe we’ve got him now!’ said K. 

* We're not out of the wood yet, I’m afraid,’ I said. ‘I doubt 
if he isn’t too big for that net, and the light’s bad for such work. 
I do wish we’d put the lantern in the boat. Look out, now. He’s 
about near enough.’ 

Over she stooped, and I hardly know which of us for the moment 
felt the more nervous. Many a big trout she had skilfully netted 
for me in daylight, but to get such a fish into a landing-net in such 
a light was another matter. Then I saw her cautiously put the 
net in the water, and in a second the head and shoulders of the 
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great fish were safe, and she was struggling to lift him into the 
boat. But the tail and body were too heavy, and before we knew 
where we were he had slipped out, and was once more running 
out line. But it was his last chance ; in a minute I had him back 
again, and this time there was no mistake. With a desperate struggle 
and a heave he was lifted into the boat and lay gasping there till 
I knocked him on the head. Then we struck matches and gloated 
over him. 

*I believe he must be eight pounds,’ said K. ‘I never knew 
such big trout existed.’ 

“Yes, he’s every ounce of eight pounds,’ I said, ‘and I dare 
say there are bigger fish in the loch. I know one of that weight 
was found dead on the shore last year, and they said that he was 
badly out of condition. Now let’s get home.’ 

But the question was, Where was home? We had utterly lost 
the bearings of the boat-house, and the loch was by no means small ; 
it was useless to get ashore wherever we could and tie up the boat, 
for we should probably have no very clear idea on which side of the 
loch we had landed, and it was not a country to take chances in 
during such a fog. We must find the boat-house, and make a start 
for home from there. 

At regular intervals we could hear the hoarse moan of the fog- 
horn on the Head echoing around us, and to a certain extent that 
acted as a guide, but at times it was not easy to say which was horn 
and which echo. In whatever direction we headed the only end 
seemed to be that we found ourselves in a few minutes among 
beds of tall, swaying reeds, which the fog magnified till they looked 
like thickets of giant bamboos ; and out from these thickets came 
low sounds and uncanny whisperings, as if horror unspeakable were 
stealthily closing in on us. To be really ‘ bushed’ is an experience 
unpleasant enough, even by daylight; but when in the dark you 
have utterly lost your bearings, when to the darkness is added 
thick, clammy fog, there comes in an element that rouses in 
you all the ghosts and goblins of childhood, goblins that have 
long slept, that one thought were dead and buried. And though 
the grown-up has gained self-control, still to most of us comes, in 
such circumstances the old, eerie, childish feeling that a malignant 
Something is close upon us, lurking, waiting for a favourable chance 
to pounce—a Bunyip, perhaps, from the black water, or a spectre 
out of the wreathing fog. From what sources come the mysterious 
sounds of the night? What are the voices that one hears as one 
lies under the stars out in the desert, or in the lonely Bush, calling, 
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ever calling? Imagination? Nay! for men more bereft of 
imagination than a turnip hear them. Water? Again, no, for 
in such places there is no water. What are they ? 

The hour was getting on ; it was already past midnight, as we 
found on striking a light, but yet we seemed as far from port as ever. 
At length, right ahead of us, looming threateningly like some huge 
rock, a dark, blurred mass resolved itself into the boat-house, and 
we wasted no time in making fast the boat and weighing our fish. 
Nine and three-quarter pounds—there are some who would say 
ten!’ 

And now came the task of piloting our way home. At first 
it was easy enough ; there was a wall which gave us our course, 
but in a few hundred yards it was necessary to leave that and bear 
a little to our left. Now, in everyone who is lost there is always 
the tendency to bear too much to the left. We had not managed 
to hit off the ill-defined track which we had followed in coming 
to the loch, and very soon we ran up against what seemed to be 
a steep hillside covered with whins, and of which in the fog no 
feature seemed to be familiar to us, though we had a dim recollection 
of having seen such a hill some distance away on the landward 
side of the path. Not enough to the left, we thought ; so, putting 
our trust in the now plainly heard bellowing fog-horn we tried 
over a little more, and presently came on a faintly marked track. 
Now we were right, and joyfully we followed the path downhill. 

“I don’t remember coming up any place so steep as this, do 
you?’ I said doubtfully. ‘However we may as well follow, it 
must lead somewhere.’ But it didn’t; it was only a sheep walk, 
after all, and before going another fifty yards we had lost all trace 
of any path, and by no hunting could we find it again. 

“It seems to me we are getting too close to that horrible, moan- 
ing fog-horn. I hope we aren’t near any of the cliffs,’ said K. 

But it was impossible to remain where we were, our clothes 
saturated with the dripping moisture of the fog, and our boots 
squelching almost as if we had been wading in the loch. Cautiously 
we felt our way onward, and then from away below us, far down, 
came the crawling sound of the sea. We tried more to the right. 
Again a black void and the hungry sea, a horrible, awful night- 
mare, and it needed a strong effort to keep in check the tendency 
to panic. Where were we? We must have somehow got out on 
to one of the projecting points of land ; but which way were we to 
turn to get off it again with safety ? 

‘For heaven’s sake keep close. If we separate now, even for 
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a few yards, we'll perhaps never find each other again, and you'll 
be smashed to bits probably ; both of us, maybe, in looking for each 
other,’ I said. 

‘Well, if we go, we may as well go together,’ said K., gripping 
my hand. 

Again to the right we tried, and this time gradually the ground 
rose and the sound of the sea died away. Up and up we panted, 
and at last once more were on easy ground. Straight ahead we 
steered, at least as straight as we knew how to steer, rabbits every 
now and then scampering from under our feet, and once we nearly 
tumbled over a sleeping bullock. Whins pricked our legs, and 
anon we stumbled and fell among big stones. With halts innu- 
merable we kept on our way, and ever that trout, which I carried 
by a string through his gills, seemed to grow heavier and heavier, 
till I could have sworn that he was near a hundredweight, and 
the string was cutting my fingers almost to the bone. Had it not 
been for the shame of the thing, I think I should have quietly 
dropped him, to be a prize for the crows when the daylight came. 
But we were getting on, and now that we no longer feared the 
cliffs, our confidence was less shaken. There was at least no actual 
tisk, we thought. 

Then, once again, suddenly we halted, a feeling of insecurity 
in our minds, and even as we stopped, K.’s foot dislodged a 
stone which fell clanking from rock to rock. We had forgotten 
the quarry-holes! The old proverb that ‘ things always begin to 
mend when they come to the worst’ is of small consolation when 
that ‘worst’ means the bottom of a quarry-hole or the foot of a 
cliff, and even the fact that ‘ it will be all the same a hundred years 
hence’ scarcely compensates for a broken neck. However, the 
‘worst’ in this case did not go beyond a few scratches and bruises, 
and after about another half-hour’s wandering we ran up against 
a wall that led us to a gate, and the gate to a road. Another 
half-hour saw us home—whole, if not hearty—and the hour 2.30 a.m. 
And though we agreed next day, over a slice of cold trout with 
mayonnaise sauce, that he was worth it all, yet I do not think that 
either of us would willingly go through that nightmare again for 
all the trout in Scotland, nor again chance life and limb among 
those cliffs during a fog. 


J. L. 
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The Flora of Hants. 


OME twenty years ago a Flora of Hampshire, including the 
Isle of Wight, was brought out by Mr. Frederick Townsend, 
assisted by severa] well-known botanists. A new edition of this 
work has lately appeared, giving a more complete record of the 
plants of the county, with regard both to species and to localities. 
Of new species there are upwards of fifty now given, among the 
most interesting of which are the adder’s-tongue-leaved spearwort, 
the coral root, the beech fern, and the yellow star of Bethlehem ; 
while the number of localities of the rarer species is greatly multi- 
plied. ‘It is sad to think,’ says Mr. Townsend in the Preface, 
‘that our native flora is suffering much, even to the extinction of 
species, by building and enclosures in the neighbourhood of our 
larger towns, whereby the localities of many plants have been lost 
entirely. Marshes have also been extensively drained, and much 
land laid out in pleasure gardens, market gardens, and for recrea- 
tion purposes. It is the recognition of such facts which renders 
the existence of local floras doubly valuable, not only as catalogues 
and guides to existing localities, but as records of the disappearance 
of many of our native plants the history of which would be lost to 
science were it not for the existence of works like the present.’ 
We further hope that the appearance of this second edition is some 
evidence of a growing interest in botany, perhaps of all outdoor 
pursuits the most delightful, and one open to rich and poor persons 
alike who have the good fortune to live in the country. 

That the flora of Hampshire is an exceedingly rich one will be 
evident at once, when we say that Mr. Townsend claims for the 
county no fewer than 1,179 species of flowering plants. Or if we 
compare the flora of Hampshire with those of the adjoining counties, 
we learn from the comparative tables drawn up by Mr. Townsend 
that while Surrey possesses sixty-one plants not found in Hants, 
Dorset forty-five, Berkshire thirty-one, and Wiltshire twenty-five. 
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yet, on?the other hand, Hampshire possesses no fewer than 
196 plants not found in Wiltshire, 166 not found in Berkshire, 
120 not found in Surrey, and sixty-six not found in Dorset. 
And this comparative wealth is no doubt to be accounted for by the 
varied nature of Hampshire soil and scenery, and the large extent 
of its acreage. Hampshire ranks as the eighth English county in 
respect of size, stretching from Surrey to Dorset, a distance of over 
forty miles, and from Berkshire to the English Channel, a distance 
of some fifty-five miles, and comprising with the Isle of Wight an 
area of about one million acres, of which, roughly speaking, one 
half consists of chalk and the other of the various Tertiary forma- 
tions. While Hampshire cannot boast of any mountain range, 
yet, as Mr. Townsend says, there are few counties in which there 
is more varied and picturesque scenery of a truly English character. 
Its highest hills are the well-known North and South Downs— 
spoken of by Gilbert White as a ‘vast range of mountains ’— 
drawn in soft and flowing lines, and clothed with short, smooth 
turf, on which the shadows fall unbroken. These downs, of which 
the loftiest are Combe Hill, in the north of the county, and Butser 
Hill, near Petersfield, support a flora of their own, which is specially 
rich in species of the orchid family. Hampshire, again, according 
to the testimony of old Izaak Walton, ‘exceeds all England for 
swift, shallow, clear, pleasant brooks, and store of trouts,’ of which 
rivers the principal are the Avon, the Test, and the Itchen. There 
are, however, numerous smaller streams, such as the Loddon, the 
Hamble, the Meon, and the Wey, on the banks of which character- 
istic plants will be found. There are also large stretches of waste 
and forest land, the home of many rare and interesting species. 
The New Forest especially is favourite ground to the botanist. It 
still consists of nearly a hundred thousand acres, and its vast 
tracts of open heath and bog produce some of our choicest English 
plants. Among these must be specially mentioned Isnardia 
palustris, now to be found nowhere else in England ; the delicate 
orchid Spiranthes estivalis, or summer lady’s tresses, found only 
here and in Wyre Forest, in Worcestershire ; and the elegant Gladio- 
lus illyricus, which is not uncommon in one or two localities. In 
the enclosed parts of the forest the wild columbine and the beautiful 
bastard balm are sometimes seen ; while the woods about Beaulieu 
and Boldre produce in abundance the narrow-leaved lungwort or 
blue cowslip, called by the forest children ‘ Joseph and Mary,’ a 
famous simple among the old herbalists for pulmonary diseases. 
It is interesting to notice in the new edition of our Flora that the 
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larger long-leaved sundew (Drosera anglica, Huds.) has been found 
abundantly of late years in several of the forest bogs. 

In addition to the New Forest, Hampshire possesses several 
other large tracts of forest and moorland, the happy-hunting 
grounds of many naturalists. The Forest of Bere, to the north of 
Portsdown Hill, still includes some eleven thousand acres, in one 
spot of which, known perhaps only to the writer, the beautiful 
snowflake may be seen in blossom every spring. In Gilbert White’s 
time, ‘ the royal forest of Wolmer extended,’ he tells us, ‘ for about 
seven miles in length by two and a half in breadth, and consisted 
entirely of sand covered with heath and fern, without having one 
standing tree in the whole extent.’ Since then part of the forest 
has been enclosed, and planted with oak, larch, and Scotch fir, 
which has considerably curtailed its former dimensions. Still, 
most of the plants recorded by Gilbert White may yet be found, 
and many new and rare species have been discovered. Abutting 
on Wolmer, the Forest of Alice Holt still covers over two thousand 
acres; and Harewood Forest, near Andover, in the north of the 
county, is about the same extent. Waltham Chase, the haunt, in 
the early years of the eighteenth century, of a famous gang of 
poachers known as the ‘ Waltham Blacks,’ is now enclosed, and 
broad acres of strawberries and fruit-trees now flourish where once 
the wild deer roamed. The county, too, is further enriched with a 
large ‘ littoral’ flora, which adds considerably to the number of its 
species. Not to include the coast of the Isle of Wight—for in this 
paper we are mainly concerned with the plants of the mainland of 
Hampshire—the sea-board stretches from Emsworth to Bourne- 
mouth, embracing the sandy shores of Hayling Island, where 
many a rare plant is to be found ; the muddy creeks of Portsmouth 
Harbour, where, on the sea-banks, especially in the neighbourhood 
of Porchester, the golden samphire will be seen ; the low-lying cliffs 
of Hillhead and Lea-on-the-Solent; and again, beyond the New 
Forest, the long reaches of mudland on each side of Southampton 
Water, covered with the stout American cord-grass, unknown 
elsewhere in England. 

When these varied conditions of soil and situation are con- 
sidered, the large total of 1179 species now recorded for Hampshire 
is less remarkable. It will not, of course, be claimed that all these 
plants are indigenous to the county. Many have doubtless been 
introduced by human agency. Mr. Townsend gives a most inter- 
esting list of 258 species, ‘ some of which,’ he says, ‘ have certainly, 
and others possibly, been introduced from other counties.’ The 
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greater number have been long naturalised, and are as common as, 
and in some cases commoner than, many native species. Among 
these plants of ancient introduction we may mention, as interesting 
examples, such species as wallflower and the red spur-valerian, 
which are to be seen in profusion on walls of ancient ruins like the 
castle of Porchester or of Wolvesey Palace at Winchester. Others 
are known to follow the culture of cereals throughout the globe, 
as the yellow charlock, the corn pansy, and the scarlet poppy. 
Others, again, are of more recent introduction, having found their 
way over from America and other parts in ships and merchandise, 
or mixed with foreign corn. The yellow wood-sorrel and the little 
white claytonia, both natives of the New World, may be seen fully 
at home on the sandy wastes of Wolmer Forest. The Canadian 
pond-weed, first noticed in Hampshire in 1847 in a pond at Leigh 
Park, near Havant, has now spread itself throughout the streams 
and canals of the county. The showy yellow flowers of the North 
American mimulus may now be seen along the banks of the Itchen 
and in the damp meadow below Selborne Church in great profusion. 

It is, again, possible that in some instances, though not, we 
believe, in many, plants recorded for the county in former years 
are no longer to be found in Hampshire. This may be due to the 
species having become extinct within the bounds of the county, 
or to some mistake in identification or locality. Thus the rare 
Alpine enchanter’s nightshade, a plant we should not expect to 
find in a southern county, is reported to have been once discovered 
‘at Nested, in shady, rocky lanes a mile from Petersfield south.’ 
But the specimen which is fortunately preserved in Sherard’s 
Herbarium at Oxford turns out to be, as we learn from the new 
edition of our Flora, not Circcea alpina, but C. Lutetiana, the common 
enchanter’s nightshade. In the year 1841, John Stuart Mill 
reported the grass of Parnassus as growing ‘ in various parts of the 
New Forest.’ This plant has not been found there by other 
botanists. Can it have disappeared, or, as Mr. Townsend suggests, 
did Mr. Mill visit the forest before it was in flower and mistake the 
leaves of Valeriana dioica for those of Parnassia palustris? In some 
few instances rare species have no doubt become extinct within the 
limits of our Flora. The ‘lesser Burre Docke’ has disappeared, 
but John Ray tells us he ‘ once found it on the road from Ports- 
mouth to London, some three miles from Portsmouth.’ The rare 
mountain twayblade, recorded for ‘near Bournemouth in 1853,’ 
has not been seen since then. Several other choice orchids must 
also, we fear, be regarded as lost to the county. The lizard orchis 
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is now, we notice, placed by Mr. Townsend among the excluded 
species. The early spider orchis has not been found for many 
years; and the green man orchis (Aceras anthropophora, R. Br.), 
reported to grow on Nore Hill, near Selborne, has been repeatedly 
searched for in vain. 

Still, with comparatively few exceptions, the 1179 species of 
British plants now recognised as forming the flora of Hants may 
be seen growing at the right season in their respective localities. 
A certain number, as we have noticed, have beyond question been 
introduced by human agency, yet the great majority may be re- 
garded as indigenous to the county, and though only identified 
and recorded in modern times, have doubtless flourished in their 
present haunts for untold centuries. When prehistoric man 
reared his barrows or tumuli over the remains of his distinguished 
dead, there is no reason to doubt that then, as now, the frog-orchis 
blossomed on Old Winchester Hill, and the autumnal gentian was 
abundant on Crawley Down. When the Druid priest, clothed in 
white raiment and bearing a golden sickle, went forth to cut the 
mistletoe, the selago flourished on the heath, and the samolus by the 
running stream. When the Romans made their straight road from 
Porchester to Winchester, through the dense forest of Anderida, 
the dogwood and the spindle-tree fell before their axes, and the 
wild daffodil was trampled under their feet. When the black 
boats of the Northmen made their way up the Hamble River, the 
marsh samphire covered the muddy banks, and the sea holly 
blossomed on the shore. Unnoticed and uncared for, the wild 
flowers, then as now, each in its own season throughout the chang- 
ing year, ‘wasted their sweetness on the desert air.’ As time 
went on, a knowledge of simples began to be cultivated, and more 
than one Saxon herbal has been preserved ; but we wait for long 
centuries before any real record of native plants is met with. It is 
not, indeed, before the revival of learning in the sixteenth century 
that the true history of our flora can be said to begin. In the year 
1551 the first part of Dr. William Turner’s Herbal appeared, and it 
is in this work that we find the earliest information with regard to 
the localities of British plants. It will, therefore, be seen that our 
Flora, as we now possess it, from a literary and historic standpoint, 
is the result of botanical observation during the last three hundred 
and fifty years. 

The ‘ first records ’ of British plants are naturally of considerable 
interest, and it is most fascinating work searching in old localities 
for rare species mentioned by our early botanists. The Herbal of 
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Dr. Turner, Dean of Wells, who has been well called the father of 
English botany, enumerates upwards of three hundred plants, 
together with the localities of the rarer species. These localities are, 
however, mainly in the county of Northumberland, where he was 
brought up; about Cambridge, where he was educated; in the 
neighbourhood of Dover, which he visited on his way to the Con- 
tinent; and about Wells, in Somerset. But one plant only, we 
believe, is mentioned as growing in Hampshire, and this entry is 
the earliest record of any particular species found in the county. 
It occurs in the second part of the Herbal, published in 1562, and 
runs as follows : ‘ Rubia [7.e., the wild madder] groweth in Germany 
and also in Englande. And the moste that ever I sawe is in the 
Yle of Wyght. But the farest and gretest that euer I sawe groweth 
in the lane besyde Wynchestre in the way to Southampton.’ After 
this solitary but interesting record we pass to the well-known 
Herbal of Master John Gerarde, published in 1597, before meeting 
with any further information with regard to Hampshire plants. 
In this work, again, but few Hampshire localities are mentioned, 
but among them we find the ‘ English scurvie-grasse or spoonwort,’ 
and the mugwort recorded as growing ‘ at Portsmouth,’ Solomon’s. 
seal ‘in Odiham Parke,’ and the lady’s mantle, or ‘ lion’s foote,’ 
as Gerarde calls it, ‘in the towne pastures by Andover.’ At the 
time, however, of the publication of this work interest in British 
botany was thoroughly awakened, and with the beginning of the 
seventeenth century we find several competent observers busily 
engaged in searching after and noting Hampshire plants. To this 
period belong the labours of Matthias de Lobel, of John Parkinson, 
and of Thomas Johnson, the learned editor of Gerarde’s Herbal, 
which he greatly enlarged and improved, and which contains many 
new records of Hampshire plants. This distinguished botanist, 
who is said to have been ‘no less eminent in the garrison for his 
valour and conduct as a soldier than famous through the kingdom 
for his excellency as a herbalist and physician,’ unfortunately lost 
his life in the historic siege of Basing House, in the north of the 
county. We are told that, ‘ going with a party on September 14, 
1644, to succour certain of the forces belonging to that house, 
which went to the town of Basing to fetch provisions thence, but 
beaten back by the enemy, headed by that notorious rebel, Colonel 
Richard Norton, he received a shot in the shoulder, of which he 
died in a fortnight after.’ 

Of other early botanists connected with Hampshire in the first 
half of the seventeenth century, two names deserve special mention— 
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namely, Mr. John Goodyer and Dr. Robert Turner, for they 
first discovered and put on record many rare species of British 
plants. Mr. John Goodyer, who seems to have been a person of 
considerable means, and to have devoted his life to the study of 
botany, lived at Maple Durham, a fine old Tudor mansion, now 
alas! destroyed, in the parish of Buriton, some two miles from 
Petersfield. We learn from the Preface to Johnson’s edition of 
Gerarde’s Herbal, published in 1633, that Goodyer largely con- 
tributed to that work ; and, moreover, his observations and dis- 
coveries are so printed ‘as they may be distinguished from the 
rest.’ Some years later, when Merret was preparing his Pinaz, 
the botanical manuscripts of Goodyer were placed in his hands, 
and it is from this work, and from Johnson’s edition of Gerarde, 
that we are enabled to estimate our indebtedness to this keen and 
energetic botanist. Among the Hampshire plants first recorded 
by Goodyer, many of which still flourish in their old localities, may 
be mentioned the marshmallow, which grew ‘ plentifully in a close 
called Aldercrofts, near Maple Durham’; the rare round-headed 
rampion, which flourished then, as now, on several of the downs 
near Petersfield ; the narrow-leaved lungwort, which he found, on 
‘May 25, Anno 1620, flowering in a wood by Holbury House in 
the New Forrest in Hampshire’; and the maidenhair spleenwort, 
of which, ‘in January 1624, he saw enough to lode an horse growing 
on the banks in a lane as he rode between Rake and Headley, neere 
Wollmer Forest.’ One exceedingly rare plant, the marsh isnardia, 
to be found in Britain only in the county of Hants, was first 
discovered by Goodyer in ‘a great ditch near the moor at Peters- 
field.’ It was rediscovered on Petersfield Heath about the year 
1835, and a few years later Dr. Bromfield recorded it as ‘ abundant 
in certain seasons in marshy spots and plashes ’ near the great pond. 
Of late years the plant has been repeatedly searched for in vain, 
and it is to be feared that, owing to drainage, this great rarity is 
extinct in Goodyer’s locality. Still, it is satisfactory to know that 
the species is not lost to England, but still flourishes, even abund- 
antly in wet seasons, in one or two spots in the New Forest. 
Robert Turner, who belonged to the astrological herbalists, 
published, in 1664, a work he called Botanologia, in which he 
described ‘the Nature and Vertues of English Plants,’ with ‘ the 
places where they flourish.’ Many of these places are in the neigh- 
bourhood of Holshot, where his father had an estate, and where 
he was doubtless brought up. Holshot, as we learn from Morden’s 
old map of Hampshire, published in Camden’s Britannia, is situated 
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in the extreme north of the county, and is the parish now known as 
Stratfield Turgis. About his old home Turner found many new and 
interesting plants which he duly records in his Herbal. The wild 
columbine, ‘ both the white and the purple, grow wilde,’ he tells us, 
‘in our meadows where the ground is somewhat dry, as in a place 
called Gassenmead, in Holshot.’ In his ‘father’s grounds’ the 
wild broom was plentiful, and the couch-grass, we learn, much 
infected the garden. ‘In moist, boggy ditches, as in the ditch 
near the well in Holshot Lane,’ the royal osmunda fern grew, and 
the little adder’s-tongue in the meadow beyond. In ‘ Danemoor 
Wood,’ he notes the buckthorn ; and in the ‘ Mead’ adjoining, the 
devil’s-bit scabious and the early purple orchis. Figwort grew by 
Holshot Bridge; and the white water-lily ‘very plentifully in 
Holshot River in Hampshire, my native soil, all along the river by 
Danmore Mead.’ One most interesting plant, first recorded by 
Turner as a Hampshire species, he found some twenty miles from 
Holshot. ‘I have seen,’ he says, ‘ the dwale or deadly nightshade 
growing in a ditch by the highway side near Alton, in Hampshire.’ 

After the death of Mr. John Goodyer in 1652, and the publica- 
tion of Turner’s Botanologia in 1664, a long period of comparative 
silence falls on the story of Hampshire botany. Notices of 
Hampshire localities and species occur, it is true, in the writings 
of Merret and of John Ray, but these statements are almost entirely 
dependent on the discoveries of Lobel and Goodyer. In the year 
1778, however, we meet with the famous letter of Gilbert White to 
Baines Barrington, in which he gives what he calls a ‘ short list of 
the more rare plants of Selborne and the spots where they are to be 
found,’ adding that it would be ‘ a needless work ’ to enumerate all 
the species of the parish. This decision of his is much to be regretted, 
for a complete catalogue of Selborne plants, such as doubtless 
White had already made in manuscript, would now be most inter- 
esting reading to Hampshire botanists. Still, the ‘short list,’ 
which includes many ‘ new records’ for the county, is remarkable 
for the number of rare plants which it contains. To mention but 
one or two.of the ‘new’ and uncommon plants which may still be 
seen in Gilbert White’s localities, perhaps the most interesting are 
the two hellebores, flourishing now as then, the one on ‘Coney 
Croft Hanger,’ and the other ‘in the deep stony lane on the left 
hand just before the turning to Norton Farm.’ The wild ever- 
lasting pea, still trails over the bushes down the sequestered Lythe, 
and under the shady beech-trees of the Hanger the uncanny yellow 
monotropa abounds as of old ; while in Church Litten Coppice, and 
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in the woods that border the Lythe, the bird’s-nest orchis, and the 
broad-leaved helleborine, and the strange-looking herb-Paris stil] 
flourish as when Gilbert White first recorded them as Hampshire 
plants. 

One more authority belonging to the eighteenth century must 
be mentioned. In the Annual Hampshire Repository for 1799, 
there appeared what the writer calls ‘ the commencement only of 
a Hampshire flora, confined at present to some of the rarer plants, 
hereafter to be continued, and to be finally extended to a complete 
Flora Hantoniensis.’ This paper, which was published anonymously, 
proved to be the work of Thomas Garnier, of Rooksbury Park, 
afterwards Dean of Winchester, assisted by the Rev. M. Poulter, of 
Warnford, and deals largely, as we should expect, with the plants 
of the Meon Valley and those to be found in the South of Hamp- 
shire. Unfortunately the intention of continuing the Flora was 
never carried out, but the single catalogue that we possess is valu- 
able as recording for the first time many species indigenous to the 
county. Among these we select for special mention the meadow 
rue, still growing where Garnier found it, near Droxford Mill; the 
beautiful cornfield weed Adonis autumnalis, or pheasant’s eye, 
which has maintained its position on the same farm since its first 
discovery ; the seakale, abundant at Calshot Spit; and many of 
our Hampshire orchids, including the pyramidal orchis, the dwarf 
or burnt orchis, the fragrant orchis, the fly orchis, and the musk 
orchis now as then plentiful on the same down. A fine plate is 
given of what is called ‘a new discovered variety’ of the bee 
orchis, with white instead of pink sepals. It is interesting to know 
that a good many plants of this white variety of Ophrys apifera 
flowered last summer on the very spot where Garnier first met with 
it over a hundred years ago. 

During the last century a number of able botanists, including 
Dr. Bromfield, the author of the Flora Vectensis, have continued 
the work of Gerarde and Lobel, of Goodyer and Turner, of Gilbert 
White and Dean Garnier. The county has been well searched in 


all directions, and a great many new plants, unknown to the early ~ 


botanists, have been added to their discoveries, with the grati- 
fying result that the Flora of Hampshire now presented to us, 
under the venerable editorship of Mr. Townsend, is perhaps the 
most complete county flora in existence. 


JOHN VAUGHAN. 
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Wild Wheat. 


By M. E. Francis (Mrs. Francis BLUNDELL), 


Avutuor or ‘ Fianper’s Wivow, ‘Tue Manor Fars,’ 
‘LycuGATe HALL,’ Etc. 


CHAPTER I. 


FARMER HOUNSELL MAKES HIS WILL. 


EOPLE are prone to speak of ‘ gratitude for small mercies’ in 

a tone which would seem rather to cavil at the defection of 

greater ones than to express real thankfulness for the slight benefits 
in question. 

Nevertheless, some of these trivial blessings occasionally evoke 
a degree of satisfaction more immediate and more openly expressed 
than that which hails some larger boon. 

When Mr. Cherry, the Branston lawyer, after an hour’s jogging 
along the dusty high road, turned aside into a green lane bordered 
by a plantation, he heaved a sigh of such heartfelt relief and thank- 
fulness as could not have been drawn from him by an unexpected 
legacy. Leaning back in his high dogcart he let the reins hang 
loose on the cob’s back, took off his hat, and looked about him. 
Through the fir wood he could only catch occasional glimpses of 
blue sky and sunlit grass; but on the other side of the track all 
was open country—pasture, woodland, fields of young waving corn, 
meadows—not an inch of the soil before him but had its value. 

The lawyer gazed at the scene with an eye as appreciative of 
its worth as of its beauty. 

‘And the greater part of it belongs to that poor old chap!’ 
he remarked, half aloud, with a sigh that this time was one of 
commiseration. 

Just as he had gathered up the reins again and administered 
an admonitory flick of the whip to the fat cob, which acknow- 
ledged the attention with a scarcely perceptible flap of its tail, the 
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sound of another horse’s feet fell upon his ear, and, looking up, he 
descried the well-known form of the Branston doctor cantering 
round the corner of the plantation. 

‘You got my note all right, then ?’ queried this last comer, as 
he reined up beside Mr. Cherry. 

The other nodded. 

‘I was wondering how soon he would send for me,’ he observed. 
‘Mrs. Hounsell was getting anxious, I fancy.’ 

‘Well, I put it to the old fellow pretty straight last night,’ 
said Dr. Wareham. ‘I told him if he wanted to get his affairs in 
order he hadn’t any time to lose.’ 

‘He didn’t like that, I suppose ?’ returned Mr. Cherry. ‘ It’s 
funny how difficult it is to induce a man of that kind to make his 
will. They think it’s all up with ’em if they do.’ 

‘Old Hounsell knows pretty well it’s all up with him, anyhow,’ 
returned the doctor. ‘He told me so himself just now. He’s a 
queer old fellow. He shook hands with me quite solemnly. “ It’s 
no use, doctor,” said he ; “ you’ve done your best for me, but I’ve 
got to shift.” ’ 

‘To what ?’ cried the lawyer, laughing and tickling the pony’s 
ear with the end of his whip. 

‘To shift,’ repeated the doctor; ‘to shift to the New House. 
Have you never heard that expression? They all use it in these 
parts when they mean that they are going to die. Call yourself a 
Dorset man! Well, old Hounsell is Dorset to the backbone—never 
heard a man of his standing talk so broad ; and he could buy up 
most of us three times over !’ 

‘Yes,’ rejoined Mr. Cherry ; ‘they used to say it was an odd 
thing to see Farmer Hounsell in the hunting-field touching his hat 
to men of not half his wealth. He sticks to the old traditions, 
“I’m no gentleman, and don’t set up to be,” he says. “I’m a 
yeoman, as my father was before me, and the rest o’ the Hounsells 
for nigh upon two hundred year—I don’t ax to be no better,” 
says the old chap.’ 

He laughed again, and once more tightened the reins. 

‘ Well, if he has not much time to spare, I'd better be getting 
on,’ he observed, with a valedictory nod; and the doctor nodded 
too, and pursued his way. 

Mr. Cherry jogged on at a pace more accommodating to the 
cob’s humour than to his now growing impatience. After skirting 
the fir wood for some time he turned off abruptly into a still narrower 
track culminating in a long hill, at the foot of which nestled a 
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small and antiquated village. His advent caused a considerable 
amount of excitement among the inhabitants. Heads were craned 
after him, thumbs were jerked knowingly in the direction taken by 
the fat cob ; gossips gathered round sundry gates and doorposts to 
discuss the event. 

‘That be Lawyer Cherry from Branston.’ ‘E-es; Lawyer 
Cherry it be. He be a-goin’ to Hounsell’s to make the old 
maister’s will.’ 

‘ Ah-h-h!’ in a varying chorus of curiosity and compassion. 
Then a woman’s voice, shrill and eager : ‘He be a-goin’ fast they 
do tell I. E-es; when I went up for a drap of milk this mornin’, 
Deb, what’s dairywoman to Hounsell’s, she did tell I as Mr. Houn- 
sell was a-sinkin’ fast. Her eyes was very near a-swole out of her 
head. Says she: “He can’t so much as touch a new-laid egg 
now!”’ 

* Ah-h-h!” came the chorus again ; and then one good woman 
was overheard telling her neighbour that if a man couldn’t touch 
anew-laid egg he must be past everything in this ‘ mortial’ world ; 
whereupon her husband burst into a loud guffaw. 

‘There she do go. She do keep up a regular charm about 
eggs, and chicken, and such like. That be my wold ’ooman for ye ! 
’Tis a wonder she don’t bust out all over feathers.’ 

The jest was not well received ; it was felt to be at variance 
with the prevailing gloom, and the speaker, after a tentative glance 
round, hastened to assume a, becoming gravity. 

“It do seem a wonderful visitation as maister should be took so 
sudden. *Tis but a month since he did pass I on the road. I were 
a-gettin’ together a few scrapin’s for my bit o’ ground—it be 
terrible p’isoned wi’ all they chicken what my wold ’ooman do set 
such store by—so I were gettin’ together a few scrapin’s, when 
Mr. Hounsell come by. “Nice stuff that, Jan,” says he, so plea- 
sant. “What do you want it for?” Well, I told him, and he 
said "twas the bestest thing I could use. “The very bestest 
thing,” says he. He was looking so well and hearty as a man of 
his years could look at the time, and that were Tuesday, as it mid 
be Saturday he took to his bed.’ 

Appreciative groans greeted this remarkable anecdote, and 
presently the groups dispersed, and the village folk returned to 
their various avocations, not without a certain pleasant sense of 
expectancy. The bell would soon be tolling, someone opined. 
Farmer Hounsell was sure to have a real nice funeral, and it was 
something, one good woman feelingly remarked to her neighbour, 
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as she plunged her arms afresh into her steaming tub— it was 
something to have a bit o’ stir come about that there terr’ble quiet 
place.’ 

Meanwhile the person who had given rise to so much excited 
commentary was lying placid enough in his big four-post bed in 
that upper room of the gabled manor-house which had belonged to 
his family for so many generations. Farmer Hounsell still retained 
his old-fashioned four-poster, though the humblest of his labourers 
slept in beds of modern make. This couch was furnished with 
mountainous feather beds and heavy hangings, and, moreover, 
faced the window. The difficulty of breathing was thereby in- 
creased, and the light dazzled his enfeebled eyes; but what was 
good enough for Farmer Hounsell’s father was good enough for 
him. The bed had always stood in that particular place, and he 
was not the man to alter a custom for the sake of mere personal 
convenience. 

When Mr. Cherry entered the room his client looked up with 
a smile, and a faint movement of his hand towards an imaginary 
forelock. 

He was a big, strongly made old man, commanding even in his 
weakness. Though he had greeted his visitor after a fashion which 
would seem to imply a sense of inferiority, he now addressed him 
in words at once brief and authoritative. 

‘There’s a chair there,’ he said. ‘We’d best get to work at 
once.’ 

* You don’t much fancy this business ?’ said Mr. Cherry, gazing 
down at him for a moment before seating himself. 

‘I fancy this as much as any other part of it,’ returned the 
other gruffly. ‘I don’t fancy the business o’ dyin’, if that be 
what you mean, sir; but it’s got to be carried through proper. 
I'll do it in style—proper style. I’ve a-had doctor, and he didn’t 
do me no good, and so I did tell ’en ; and I’ve a-had parson, and 
he done me a power o’ good—I did say so, leastways. He were 
quite pleased, and he be a-comin’ again to-morrow to gi’ me a 
leg-up at the last.’ 

The lawyer laughed in a somewhat scandalised fashion ; and 
old Simon Hounsell paused to smile grimly to himself before con- 
tinuing : 

‘And now you be come, Lawyer Cherry; let’s see what you 
can do.’ 

Mr. Cherry laughed again, somewhat constrainedly. He felt 
oddly disconcerted by the other’s composure. 
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‘I suppose,’ he said, ‘I had better take some notes ; then I can 
draw out the will at my office, and bring it to you to-morrow 
morning for signature.’ 

‘I mid very well pop off in the night, though,’ rejoined Farmer 
Hounsell reflectively. ‘E-es, I mid pop off, he repeated, ‘an 
then things ’ud be all at sixes and sevens. No, that won’t do. 
Let’s get settled up straight off. Ye’ll find paper, and pen, and all 
what ye’ll want in that desk. I do ’low the job ’ll not take you 
so very long. I want,’ he continued, raising his voice and speaking 
as emphatically as his weak state would admit of, ‘I want all 
what I’ve a-got in this world to go in a lump. Put that 
down.’ 

The lawyer, after a moment’s hesitation, and with eyebrows 
lifted interrogatively, began to write rapidly. 

‘To go in a lump,’ repeated old Simon, with unction, ‘to my 
old ’ooman—to Mrs. Hounsell,’ he added, correcting himself as 
Mr. Cherry looked up in surprise. ‘E-es; she be to have it for 
her life. I'll not have her dependent on nobody so long as she do 
live.’ 

‘Very proper,’ commented Mr. Cherry. ‘It—the sentiment— 
the—ah—the proper feeling is—ah——’ 

He broke off, abashed by Mr. Hounsell’s stony gaze. 

‘It bain’t no question o’ feelin’ or that,’ resumed the testator. 
‘The old ’ooman must have her rights. She brought me a good 
bit o’ money, and I did invest it in this here property. I cleared 
off a mortgage what dated from my granfer’s time wi’ some on’t, 
and I laid out the rest in drainin’, and plantin’, and such like. 
“You'll have the advantage on it so well as me,” I telled her at 
the time. Well, ’tis but fair she should have the advantage on it 
arter I be gone so well as when I were there. Well, put that down, 
Mr. Cherry. All to go in a lump to my wife, Mrs. Mary Anne 
Hounsell, for her life, and after her death to my eldest son, Godfrey 
Hounsell.’ 

Mr. Cherry’s pen scratched busily for some time, during which 
the old farmer lay back on his pillows, closing his eyes as though 
exhausted by his recent speech. After a pause, however, he 
opened them again with a start. Mr. Cherry had been speaking. 

‘What did you say, sir?’ 

“I asked you,’ said the lawyer, clearing his throat and raising 
his voice, ‘ what about Mr. Peter—your son, Peter ?’ 

‘Well, what about him ?’ rejoined the other grufily. 

‘ Are you not going to make any provision for him ? ’ 
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The old man rolled his head uneasily on the pillow, annoyed at 
being constrained to make a fresh effort. 

‘Peter ’ull be—all right,’ he said, with a gasp. ‘ His mother 
and brother ull see as he has all what he needs.’ 

‘Excuse me, but has the young man displeased you in any 
way? It seems to me that you are treating him rather hardly. 
Surely you ought to make some small settlement——’ 

‘Tl do nothin’ o’ the kind,’ interrupted the farmer, still feebly 
irate. ‘It be all to go in a lump—I did tell ’ee that plain. *Twas 
never the custom in our family to go choppin’ up the property. 
His mother "ull see to the boy same as I did do when I were alive’ 
—the farmer now spoke of himself as already defunct—‘ and when 
she be gone Godfrey ‘ull give him what’s fit. I don’t want to make 
no changes—I want ’em to go on a-livin’ here, and a-workin’ together 
the same as they did always do.’ 

‘But when Mr. Godfrey marries?’ suggested Mr. Cherry. 
‘His wife may not approve of that state of affairs °"—— 

‘Then Godfrey can be trusted to do the right thing,’ exclaimed 
Mr. Hounsell irritably. ‘ Write it down, sir—write it same as I do 
tell ’ee ; and then you can call the boys and their mother, and I’ll 
tell ’em straight out what I’ve a-done.’ 

In answer to the lawyer’s summons Mrs. Hounsell presently 
entered the room, followed by her twosons. She was a little woman, 
a score of years younger than her husband, who had married for 
the second time late in life. Her strongly marked features and 
restless energy of expression denoted a character to the full as 
strenuous as that of her husband. 

The two young men, who entered in her wake with such solemn, 
scared looks, appeared at first sight so much alike that they might 
have been taken for twins, though Godfrey was twenty-two and 
Peter just twenty. A second glance, however, would have revealed 
to the most casual observer a marked difference between the 
brothers. Both, it is true, were unusually tall and strongly built, 
their figures well knit, however, and happily devoid of clumsiness. 
Both had brown hair and clear-cut features, both were so much 
sunburnt that it would have been impossible to guess that their 
complexions were naturally fair; but while Godfrey’s eyes were of 
the ordinary, somewhat meaningless Saxon blue, Peter’s were hazel, 
eager, glowing, full of light. They conveyed, moreover, a curious 
sense of power, which was carried out by the broad brow and firmly 
moulded mouth. Godfrey could see certain things as clearly as 
most men ; he could tell a bird by its flight while it was yet a mere 
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speck in the sky ; he knew by the look of the clouds at dawn what 
manner of day it would prove to be ; he was aware in an instant by 
the expression of a man’s face if he had to deal with an honest 
fellow or a liar. But Peter saw visions and dreamt dreams. At 
his birth some malign fairy had endowed him with a gift that in 
after-life was like to prove fatal to him—a vivid imagination. 

‘Sit down, missus,’ said Farmer Hounsell, as the three drew 
neat to his bed. ‘Come round here, Godfrey, to my right hand— 
no, Peter, you may bide where you be, on my left. I’ve a-settled 
everything wi’ Mr. Cherry, and now I be a-goin’ to tell ’ee all 
what I’ve a-done, and then I be a-goin’ to sign that there will, 
and there’ll be an end ont. Mary Anne!’ 

‘ Yes, Simon,’ answered his wife dutifully. 

‘T’ve a-left ye everything for your life, same as I did always 
agree for to do. You and the boys can carry on the work as I 
always done, wiout makin’ no changes. Your mother’s to be 
head of this house while she be alive—mind that, Godfrey.’ 

‘Of course, father,’ agreed Godfrey, with a troubled look ; it 
hurt him that the old man should consider the admonition needful. 

‘When her turn comes,’ pursued Simon, ‘ then you'll be master 
of everything—I’ve a-left it all in a lump to you. You'll be head 
of the family then, and ye must do what’s fitting for your brother 
Peter.’ . 

‘Father,’ broke out Peter from the other side of the bed, 
‘father, you’re making Godfrey my master !’ 

‘Well,’ returned the yeoman firmly, ‘’tis right as he should be. 
He’ll be the head o” the family.’ 

There was a moment’s pause, and then Peter’s voice broke 
silence again, faltering, yet eager : 

“God knows it isn’t the money I care about—I never gave a 
thought to what you’d leave me or what you wouldn’t leave me ; 
"tis bad enough to lose you, father.’ 

He stopped for a moment, but went on more steadily : ‘ But 
the thing doesn’t seem fair. Why shouldn’t I be independent as 
well as Godfrey ? Why shouldn’t I be free to go my own way 
and live my own life ’°—— 

A half inarticulate growl from the sick man interrupted his 
discourse. ‘You'll bide here—that’s what you'll do. You've no 
need to go a-traipsin’ about the world. Bide here along wi’ your 
brother. Your brother ’ull do what’s right for ’ee same as I’d ha’ 
done for my brother if I’d ha’ had one. Money and farm have 
always gone in a lump to the head of the house—always in a lump. 
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I bain’t a-goin’ to make no changes. Your brother ’ull see as 
you've all what you do want. You can trust your brother, surely ?’ 

Godfrey shot a protesting glance across the bed, but Peter 
would not meet it. 

“I only ask to be independent,’ he said. ‘I don’t care if you 
only give me fifty pounds a year; but I think there ought to be 
something settled. I think I’ve the right—— 

‘No more talk—no more talk!’ interrupted Farmer Hounsell 
fretfully. ‘Get up your witnesses, Mr. Cherry, and I'll sign that 
there document; I sha’n’t be able to see so very much longer. 
There, boys, content yourselves, both on you. I’ve a-done the 
right thing, and I make no doubt that you'll do the right thing 
by your mother and by each other. You can bide here, missus, if 
you've a mind to, but the lads had best be off.’ 

He waved his hand in token of dismissal, and the young men 
left the room in silence. Peter went first down the wide, shallow, 
oak stairs, which were one of the glories of Hounsell’s House. 
His hand swept idly along the carved rail, his head drooped ; he 
heard his brother’s tread ring out behind him, but he would not 
glance round. When they reached the bottom landing, however, 
he felt. Godfrey’s hand drop on his shoulder, and turned to meet 
his reproachful gaze. 

Godfrey spoke first : 

“I give you my word, I had no hand in this.’ 

“I know it well,’ replied Peter. 

Godfrey tightened his grip of the broad shoulder. ‘ We’ve 
never had a word till now,’ said he. ‘ You and I, Peter—we— 
we’ve always been the best of friends.’ 

“So we have,’ said Peter, ‘and so we shall be; but you’re my 
master now.’ 

* Fiddlesticks !’ cried Godfrey angrily. 

His hand dropped from Peter’s shoulder, and he half turned 
away, then impulsively wheeled again. ‘Hang it, old chap,’ he 
cried. ‘can’t you trust me? What’s to prevent my making a 
settlement when I come into the place? I hope it’ll be long 
enough before the mother goes, but when she does you shall have 
your rights.’ 

‘They won’t be my rights then,’ said Peter ; ‘it’ll be a favour!’ 

There was a long pause; each gazed at the other in silence, 
conscious of a growing sense of wonder and fear, as much at the 
revelation of strong passion in himself as in the other. As the 
moments passed a dark flush mounted in Godfrey’s face ; he was 
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angry with Peter, angry with his implied doubt, with the perversity 
of his outlook ; angry, moreover, at this unlooked-for revolt against 
an authority which he was just beginning to feel was his right. 
Peter, gazing into the future with those over-far-seeing eyes of his, 
beheld himself his brother’s debtor, his brother’s slave. 

The two had hitherto dwelt, as Godfrey said, in perfect good- 
fellowship ; they loved each other dearly, they had many habits in 
common. Never before had this question of mastery risen between 
them. If either had thought of the future, it was but vaguely. 
They had always had plenty of everything—as many horses as 
they wished to ride, as much money as they cared to spend. 
Together they had superintended the farm labourers, ridden out 
to hounds, driven to market, fished in the river. Godfrey had 
never known a pleasure which Peter had not shared, and if Peter 
studied during his leisure moments, Godfrey tolerated and even 
admired a taste which was, nevertheless, mysterious to him. 

But now, all in a moment, strife had come between them, and 
they gazed at each other with fierce, suspicious eyes. 

Presently Mrs. Hounsell leaned over the balusters and called to 
them : 

‘What are you doing there, boys? Why don’t you go to your 
dinner ?’ 

Peter stepped back with a bitter smile. ‘You'd best walk 
first,’ he said to Godfrey. 

The other burst out laughing, and once more clapped Peter on 
the shoulder. 

‘Tis all nonsense—pure nonsense!’ he cried. ‘ There’s no first 
and last between us—there never shall be.’ 

Peter’s face relaxed ; he stretched out his hand and wrung that 
of his brother. 

“You're the best fellow in the world,’ he cried ; ‘ but you can’t 
alter facts for all that. Your foot is set upon my neck from this 
out.’ 

And as he strode before his brother into the dining-room he 


resolved to himself to take the shaping of his destiny into his own 
hands. 
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CHAPTER II. 


PETER ENCOUNTERS ROMANCE. 


THE great stack at the topmost corner of the series of meadows 
known as ‘The Three Lots’ was growing with almost miraculous 
rapidity. Haymaking at Hounsell’s, like all the rest of the farm- 
ing operations, was carried out on a large scale. There were plenty 
of men, plenty of horses, plenty of wagons, and, as Bob Baver- 
stock waggishly remarked, plenty of money to back it all. 

* Nobody ever see’d such a hay crop,’ the good folks told each 
other. The yield had been abundant, and not a drop of rain had 
come to spoil it. Wagon after wagon lumbered up the sloping 
field, top-heavy it would seem with its wealth of provender ; and 
the men worked ever more and more lustily. The rick had finished 
increasing from the bottom, and had begun to slope gradually 
inwards, leaving the unclipped hedgerow with its jagged growth of 
thorns and sapling elms far below ; the heads and shoulders of the 
labourers on the top of the stack showed clear against the sky, 
while the nether portions of their persons were thrown into strong 
relief by the dark foliage of the yew-tree in a corner of the yard 
over the way. The pollen and minute seeds, shaken out from each 
fresh relay of hay deposited by the lifter, floated in the air about 
them so that they were seen in a golden haze. The horse, whose 
duty it was to keep the machine going, plodded patiently round, 
the short legs of its child-rider sticking straight out over its huge 
back, its well-groomed skin gleaming in the ruddy light. From 
far down at the bottom of the most distant field snatches of song, 
gleefully piped by one of the youngest lads, were borne upon the 
still air; the creaking of the wagons, which came winding across 
a track now trodden almost bare, and the clatter of the heavy 
wheels were also distinctly to be heard. There was not a breath 
of wind ; the trees stood motionless, every leaf and twig etched 
sharply against the lambent sky. 

_ Peter Hounsell, at the foot of the stack, surveyed operations 
and gave an occasional order in decided tones. During the year 
which had elapsed since his father’s death he had developed both 
physically and mentally. The knowledge of his dependent position, 
so far from humbling him, had rendered him the more masterful, 
The men who worked willingly enough when Godfrey’s eyes were 
upon them redoubled their efforts when Peter drew near; it 
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was evident that the younger was the less popular of the two 
brothers. 

On the top of the stack the workers conversed about him in 
undertones. 

‘He do seem to have no mercy in en,’ said Joe Adlam. ‘He 
do have no mercy on hisself, and he do have none for sich as we 
together.’ 

‘Set a beggar a-horseback,’ said Bob Baverstock. ‘He do 
know as he be a beggar, do ’ee see ; an’ it do make en twice so stiff 
in the neck.’ 

‘For shame, for shame!’ whispered Abel Nash reprovingly. 
‘A beggar! You be a impident chap, Bob Baverstock, to say 
sich a thing o’ Maister Peter. There be a good few o’ the gentry 
as ’ud be glad enough to stand in his shoes.’ 

‘ Well, his shoes mid be good enough, but he ha’n’t got a penny 
in his pocket,’ persisted Bob. ‘ You do know so well as anything 
he ha’n’t, and isn’t ever like to have none, unless what the missus 
and his brother do give en. “Twas all i’ th’ paper arter the old 
man died—’twas prented plain for us all to see.’ 

‘True enough, true enough,’ put in Joe Adlam, ‘us do all 
know as it be true, Abel; and Maister Peter, he do know as we do 
know, look see—an’ ’tis that what do make en so crabbed.’ 

Abel, who had been longest at Hounsell’s—having, indeed, 
served the family since boyhood as dairy-chap—felt it incumbent 
on him to uphold the honour of the house. 

‘There, how ye do talk!’ he cried. ‘If the wold maister 
didn’t leave en nothin’, the missus ‘ull leave en a tidy lump or else 
I’m much mistaken. She be a-pinchin’ and a-scrapin’ so hard as 
she can, and it be all for he. Deb do tell I she be that particular 

‘bout the butter money now, and that savin’ wi’ the bacon, you’d 
scarce tell ’twas the same ’ooman. An’ she had a tidy few dibs o” 
her own, mind ye.’ 

‘Dear heart alive, a ’ooman’s dibs don’t go for much,’ said 
another man, ‘ nor a ’ooman’s savin’s. Maister Peter had a right 
to more nor she can leave en.’ 

‘Well, I d’ ’low his brother ull see as he never do want for 
nothin’, asserted Abel sturdily. ‘Godfrey do think a mortal deal 
o’ Peter—ah, that he do—he do think the world o’ Peter, he do, 
sure. He'll never let Peter want for naught, ye mid go warrant ! 
Nay, he’ll do the right thing by Peter, jist about ! ’ 

At this moment Peter, who had walked a little way across the 
field to speak to one of the wagoners, returned to the foot of the 
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stack and called a halt. The small boy pulled up his horse, and, 
tilting himself backward, pillowed his head on its haunches, staring 
upwards into the sky ; Miles Reed, the most ancient of the labourers, 
who had been immensely busy all day doing practically nothing, 
approached with his hand over his ear. The small village children 
ceased tumbling over each other beneath the stack, and, scrambling 
to their feet, drew near open-mouthed. Mrs. Baverstock, who 
had stepped down to the field carrying a small baby, and a large 
jug of cider for her husband’s delectation, paused in the act of 
chirruping to the first-named of these articles, and turned an ex- 
pectant face towards the young master. Everyone was agog to 
hear what he might have to say. Peter’s orders were apt to be 
abrupt and sometimes disconcerting. 

* You haven’t got on quite so fast as I expected,’ said he now; 
* you'd best stay on after hours and finish. It might rain to-morrow. 
We’d better get through with the job.’ 

A blank pause ensued. Peter,no whit concerned, was turning 
to pick up his coat which he had thrown into an empty cart, when 
he caught sight of ancient Miles, who was endeavouring to straighten 
his bent old back with a weary sigh. 


* You can knock off at the usual time,’ said he kindly. ‘ You've 
had enough for to-day, I fancy.’ 

Then, to the small boy on the horse : 

‘Tired, my man ?’ 

‘No,’ said the child, sitting up, and wielding his switch with a 
determined air. 

*T’ll lift you down if you like,’ suggested Peter. 

But the little fellow stoutly disclaimed fatigue, and Peter went 
on across the yard towards the house. 

*“Didn’t I tell ye all he hadn’t got no mercy in en?’ growled 
Joe. ‘Here we’ve a-been a-workin’ so busy as emmets at one 
thing or another since six o’clock, and he won’t let us off till sunset. 
An’ it’ll not rain—there, it7ll not rain to-week! Ill warrant it 
won’t.’ 

“Here be Godfrey now,’ exclaimed Abel, as a horseman passed 
through the gate at the furthest end of the meadow. 

* He'll let us off belike,’ cried Joe. ‘ You ax en, Abel.’ 

Abel shook his head. 

‘Well, P'll ax en, then,’ announced Bob; and, sliding down from 
the stack, he ran across the field towards Godfrey. 

“Maister Godfrey,’ he cried, pulling his forelock; ‘it bain’t 
aegoin’ to rain to-morrow, be it ?’ 
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Godfrey looked up at the clear sky. 
‘No, it certainly won’t,’ he returned with some surprise. 

‘Then I d’ “low us needn’t work arter hours to-night, sir ?’ 
‘No, I don’t think’ Godfrey was beginning, when he 
interrupted himself. ‘Did Mr. Peter say you were to work after 
hours ? ’ 

‘Well, Maister,’ replied Bob, with an ingratiating grin, ‘he did 
say summat; but us do all know as Maister Peter bain’t half so 
weatherwise as you be. There, he haven’t got no call to be—there 
don’t need to be two in a family.’ 

‘What are you talking about?’ said Godfrey sharply. ‘ Did 
Mr. Peter give orders that you were to finish to-night, or did he 
not? He did? Then, of course, you must do what he tells you. 
I'll come out after tea and lend a hand myself.’ 

The human ants were working more busily than ever as Godfrey 
rode past, and Bob clambered up the stack again with a rueful face. 

‘Tell ee what,’ he muttered, as the horse went clattering into 
the yard, ‘if Peter be a beggar, Godfrey be a girt fool to let hisself 
be put on by t’other as he do be.’ 

Tea at Hounsell’s was an important meal; besides buttered 
toast, scones, and other light fare, there was generally a cold joint 
for the young men to cut at, and not infrequently a covered dish 
containing some such trifle as ham-and-eggs or kidneys. For, as 
Mrs. Hounsell said, the lads were out and about all day, and wanted 
something that would stand to them. 

The round table, covered with one of the fine cloths on which 
Mrs. Hounsell prided herself, was, as was usual in summer weather, 
pushed into the oriel window of the big panelled parlour which 
was the family’s chief living-room. Mrs. Hounsell poured out the 
| ; tea in silence from the massive silver teapot, her own private 
possession, and one day to be Peter’s. The brothers sat on either 
hand, disposing of the food before them, also in silence. There 
was never much to say in the Hounsell household, and sometimes 

the meals were begun and concluded without a word being spoken. 
At breakfast, indeed, arrangements were made for the employment 
of the day, and sometimes in the evening when the brothers smoked 
together they exchanged a few words. Mrs. Hounsell occasion- 
ally asked a question relative to their doings, or made an announce- 











a ment with regard to some household event. But on this particular 
afternoon the silence remained unbroken till the conclusion of the 
t meal, when Godfrey, pushing away his cup, remarked suddenly : 


‘There’s a visitor at the Croft.’ 
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His mother and brother turned to him exclaiming : 

‘A visitor! At the Croft! Such a thing was never heard of !’ 

‘ There is, though,’ asserted Godfrey ; ‘ I saw her driving up.’ 

‘Her! Is it a lady, then?’ queried Peter eagerly. 

‘ It’s a woman of some kind,’ said Godfrey. ‘I saw a hat with 
a bunch of white ribbons through the fly-window as it went past 
me. I didn’t notice it was going to the Croft—the fly I mean— 
until I heard them unlocking the gate.’ 

* Well,’ said Mrs. Hounsell, reflectively, ‘it’s twenty-six years 
and more since I first came to live here, and I’ve never known 
Miss Manvers have a visitor before.’ 

‘I was just thinking,’ returned Godfrey, with a smile, ‘ that 
I'd been past that gate hundreds of times and never once saw 
it unlocked. But it was unlocked right enough to-day. The 
cab was piled with luggage too—it was the cab from the 
Crown.” 

‘ And a lady inside!’ ejaculated his mother. ‘ Perhaps it was 
only a servant,’ she added after a moment. 

Godfrey paused to consider. ‘No, I don’t think it was a 
servant—the luggage didn’t look like it. No, now that I think of 
it, it couldn’t have been a servant. The visitor, whoever she may 
be, let one hand rest on the window ; ’twas as small as—as any- 
thing,’ said Godfrey vaguely, ‘and as white as that white rose 
yonder.’ 

‘I wonder,’ said Mrs. Hounsell severely, ‘if Miss Manvers will 
make her as great a pagan as herself, or will she let her come to 
church? We might have a look at her there.’ 

‘I’m going down to the field,’ said Godfrey, turning to his 
brother ; ‘ what will you do? No need for us both to be there.’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know what I'll do,’ responded Peter, who had 
been gazing absently out of the window. ‘I'll take Speed for a 
run, perhaps.’ 

Mrs. Hounsell rang the bell, and preceded the parlourmaid to 
the pantry, where she herself washed up the china, the maid stand- 
ing respectfully by the while. It was Crown Derby china, and 
Mrs. Hounsell knew better than to entrust the washing of it to a 
hireling. Many other heirlooms did the mistress of Hounsell’s 
House possess, for her family was even older than that of her 
husband, and though he, good man, had scouted the notion of 
being anything but a yeoman, it was Mrs. Hounsell’s boast that 
she was a gentlewoman by birth as well as by education. She 
thought a great deal of education ; she had always regretted that 
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her sons had attended the locai grammar school, and that Peter 
had not been sent to college. She had even besought her husband 
to let their youngest-born go to Oxford, being supported by the 
Rector, who had declared that the lad’s abilities would enable him, 
with proper training, to make a mark in the world. Mr. Hounsell, 
however, had been so irate at the proposal that it had been speedily 
dropped. But the silver teapot at least should be his, and the 
Crown Derby china, and all the rest of her private treasures. She 
was also, as Abel had surmised, endeavouring to scrape together a 
little hoard for the son whom she best loved and least understood, 
and whom in her heart of hearts she deemed unfairly treated. She 
was not an imaginative woman, but intuition comes sometimes 
with love and grief. She had looked into Peter’s eyes on the day 
of his father’s funeral, and had read the trouble there. Then she 
drew down the head which towered so high above her, and kissed 
his forehead. 

‘T’ve lost your father, Peter,’ she said, in a half whisper; ‘that’s 
sorrow enough—you must stand by me.’ 

‘I will stand by you, mother,’ Peter had said ; but his heart 
had sunk down, down, for now he felt his hands to be tied indeed. 

Peter went slowly upstairs now, his mind full of Godfrey’s 
recently imparted tidings. A visitor at the Croft. Those rusty 
gates rolled back for once, a traveller penetrating into that mysteri- 
ous demesne. What manner of traveller? Peter wondered to 
himself. He thought of the little white hand which Godfrey had 
described—of the hat with white ribbons. White ribbons! Surely 
the visitor must be young. What would she do with herself in 
that great house, never seeing a soul, never exchanging a word 
with a living being except with the eccentric old lady herself—in 
all probability never allowed to set foot outside the high wall which 
shut off the Croft from the outside world ? 

“It will be as bad as being in prison,’ said Peter to himself; and 
then he frowned. He knew only too well what it was like to feel 
oneself in prison. He, who had so longed to see the world—was 
not he chained fast to the house which, since his father’s death, 
was, as he told himself, no home ; bound to perform duties that 
had become distasteful, fettered with obligations which were 
odious? But while the mother lived he would not desert her. 

He stifled a sigh as he mounted the stairs and reached the room 
which he still shared with Godfrey. It was a great beamed room 
tunning half the length of the house; his step fell sharply on the 
worm-eaten oaken boards of the uncarpeted floor as he crossed it 
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to the window and, flinging open one of the lattices, stood looking 
out. It was an oriel window, and it commanded an extensive 
view. Facing Peter was the green lane bordered with a double 
row of lime-trees which had evidently once been an avenue leading 
to Hounsell’s House; beyond rolled the undulating country, rich 
in its summer profusion of ripening crops; a white road wound 
away to the left, a road which Peter had often followed in fancy, 
sick with the impotent longing to tread it and find himself at last a 
man and free. 

But his eyes were not turned towards it now, rather they sought 
that high ivy-grown wall overtopped by the close-growing trees 
which enclosed Miss Manvers’s park. He wondered if the lady 
would wander beneath them—the lady with the little white hand ; 
he wondered how she felt when the gates went clanging to behind 
her, and she had been drawn slowly up the long drive under the © 
over-arching elm-trees that scarcely let a ray of light come through. 

He had seen for himself many a time, when, as a boy, he had 
peered in at that closely barred gate, how gloomy was the avenue, 
how the very gravel had become green and slimy from the dripping 
of the branches and the constant encroachment of weeds. Now 
and then an aged labourer might be seen scraping at these latter 
with hoe or rake ; but as Miss Manvers never drove out, she seldom 
took heed of the condition of the main approach to her great 
mansion. 

By-and-by Peter turned from the window, and, going down- 
stairs again, went out of the house. 

On reaching the stable he was hailed in a variety of ways by 
its occupants. The collie, that was sunning himself outside the 
main door, rose, stretched himself, and, walking delicately to meet 
his master, waved his feathered tail in dignified greeting ; a couple 
of foxhound puppies which Peter and his brother were ‘ walking’ 
rushed clumsily towards him, rolling over each other in their 
efforts to reach him before he disappeared under the archway ; 
one of the horses whinnied gently and looked round, snuffing the 
air expectantly as though on the look-out for the apple with which 
Peter sometimes regaled him. But Peter, with a careless pat on 
the collie’s sleek head, a hasty ‘ Down, boys!’ to the puppies, and 
@ caress in passing to Champion’s velvet nose, went straight to a 
distant loose-hox, and, opening it, called to the greyhound which 
had sprung up at his approach. 

The two sallied forth together; Speed, in the exuberance of 
his spirits, sending the infant foxhounds rolling over on the cobble 
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stones, and further evincing his delight at the prospect of a walk 
by covering half a mile of ground in a mad gallop. 

On his return Peter requested him sternly to go to heel, and 
Speed retired to the rear, where he stalked with a dignified gait 
which was somewhat at variance with the roguish expression of 
his golden eyes and wide-open mouth. 

Had not his master been so much preoccupied he would have 
guessed that Speed, who had indeed not long left irresponsible 
puppyhood behind, was bent on mischief. 

But Peter’s thoughts were busy in another direction ; he was 
going to inspect the outside of the interesting stranger’s prison- 
house, and to judge for himself as to what it would be like to be 
shut up there. 

A quarter of an hour’s walking brought him to the gate through 
which she had entered that morning—it was fast closed now ; the 
bolts were drawn afresh, the rusty chain which further secured it 
was padlocked once more. No sign of life came from the anti- 
quated lodge, which was, indeed, almost shut out from view by 
the overgrown shrubs which surrounded it. A thin thread of 
smoke curling feebly upwards from some hidden chimney alone 
betokened that it was inhabited. The Croft itself, being situated 
somewhat in a hollow, was absolutely invisible. Half absently, 
Peter struck off by a narrow path to the right, bent on making a 
tour of the whole demesne, and Speed stalked a few paces behind 
him, with head erect now, and ears pricked and eyes very wide 
awake. The dog’s gait had become suddenly more springy, his 
strong limbs were tense under him ; it was nearing sunset, and the 
wild creatures of the woods were beginning to come abroad. Speed 
detected the patter of light feet in the undergrowth; amid the 
spicy odours that came forth from the dewy ground and the sun- 
warmed leaves, he distinguished certain whiffs to him yet more 
intoxicating. Were not that wall so high, were there not something 
imposing about the tall personality which strode along in front of 
him—to Speed the incarnation of all in the universe that was to 
be loved and feared—he would soon have vanished from behind his 
master’s heels. 

At last the wall lowered itself abruptly, and though the thick 
phalanx of trees which was ranged against it might have been as 
effectual a screen to curious eyes, it proved a less efficient check to 
the dog’s frolicsome humour. Peter’s tall form still pursued its 
way, lost in deep abstraction ; there might be time for a rare game 
before Speed was missed. 

T 2 
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There was suddenly a crash among the undergrowth on the 
further side, a rustle, a quick scramble, and when Peter, startled, 
turned to look for his favourite the dog was nowhere to be seen. 

Peter at once understood what had happened ; Speed’s train- 
ing was as yet far from complete, and though he had been fre- 
quently abjured to ‘’Ware rabbit,’ there were times when rabbit 
in its youthful and playful stage proved irresistible. 

With a muttered execration, Peter, too, swung himself over the 
wall, and started in pursuit ; though disgusted, as every sportsman 
must be whose dog has committed a serious fault, he was never- 
theless not ill-pleased at the opportunity thus afforded him of 
further exploring the mysterious territory which had all at once 
‘become so interesting to him. His long legs carried him over the 
ground at a great pace; he pushed through the trees and under- 
growth, whistling meanwhile, but, as it were, under his breath, 
and calling in a voice little louder than a whisper, as if he feared to 
break the spell which seemed to brood upon the place. 

Suddenly another voice rang out not far from him, a woman’s 
voice, high and clear. 

* He is here,’ it cried. ‘ Your dog is here.’ 

The voice seemed to come from behind a group of evergreens 
on his left, and Peter, hurrying round it, came to a sort of clearing 
in the wood, in the midst of which stood Speed, his tongue hanging, 
his tail wildly flourishing, his legs extended as though ready for 
another scamper at the earliest opportunity ; while, clinging to his 
collar with both small hands, and raising a laughing face, was a 
little lady. A very little lady—the slenderest, most dainty bit of 
womanhood that Peter had ever beheld. The figure in its white 
dress looked almost elfish, the face that was turned towards him 
positively startled him by its beauty. It was an oval face, clear- 
cut as a cameo, with eyes that at first seemed dark, but which, on 
nearer inspection, proved to be blue—the blue of the speedwell, 
not that of the forget-me-not. The hair was very light and abun- 
dant, and of cobweb-like fineness; altogether this newcomer 
seemed to Peter, whose young imagination had been already fired 
by his own speculations with regard to her, to be so wonderful, so 
delicate, that he almost feared to breathe as he falteringly ap- 
proached. 

But she, glancing up quickly with those strange blue eyes, and 


marking the young man’s hesitation, broke into a frank and girlish 
laugh. 
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‘Won't you take your dog?’ saidshe. ‘I can’t hold him much 
longer.’ 

Two of Peter’s long strides brought him to her side; he laid 
his hand on Speed’s collar, and the dog looked up half sheepishly, 
half roguishly, his eyes twinkling still, the extreme end of his tail 
slowly waving. He had done wrong, but how delightful the doing 
of it had been ! 

‘ Has he frightened you ?’ asked Peter. 

‘No,’ returned the little creature, straightening herself. ‘Oh, 
no; I am not afraid of dogs. I had a great wolf-hound of my 
own once. It stood so high’ (with a quick gesture and an emphatic 
nod). ‘I could not have held him if he had wanted to run away. 
Your dog is a good dog and very gentle; but he shouldn’t kill 
rabbits—little baby rabbits! He has been killing them one after 
another and then burying them.’ 

She spoke with a little foreign accent, which Peter thought 
extremely pretty, and she smiled again as she finished her impeach- 
ment of the delinquent; a smile so arch and friendly that the young 
man at once felt himself at ease. 

Nevertheless he did not know quite how to address this stranger, 
and spoke to the dog instead. 

‘Speed,’ said he, ‘ what is this I hear about you ?’ 

‘Speed,’ repeated she, ‘is that his name? He is a hound, is 
he not ?” 

‘A greyhound,’ corrected Peter. 

The little hand strayed once more over Speed’s tawny neck. 

‘A greyhound,’ she echoed vaguely. ‘But he is brown— 
brownish. You hunt foxes with dogs like him, don’t you—in 
packs ? ” 

She spoke with a quaint air of assurance, which delighted Peter, 
already much tickled at her surmise; probably no mistake could 
have appeared more humorous to a Dorset hunting man. He 
burst out laughing; but, perceiving her surprise, he instantly 
became grave again, and apologised. Then, with due seriousness, 
he expounded to her the nature of hererror. She listened patiently 
enough, finally remarking, with a little shrug : 

* You see I know nothing of England or English ways.’ 

‘Then you are not’ began Peter, diffidently. ‘I mean, I 
wonder how you came to be a friend of Miss Manvers, who never 
goes abroad. I wonder how she came to meet you.’ 

The stranger seemed amused at his naiveté. ‘My cousin 
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never met me anywhere. She had never seen me before 
to-day.’ 

‘ Your cousin!’ ejaculated he, too much astonished to bethink 
him of his good manners. ‘ How do you come to be Miss Manvers’s 
cousin if you are not English ?’ 

‘But [ am—half English ; my father, Geoffrey Manvers, was 
her first cousin. My mother only was not English.’ 

‘ Ah, your mother was French ?’ queried Peter. 

‘No, not even French. She was a Russian.’ She sighed a 
little. ‘She has been dead—many years.’ 

* And your father ? ’ 

‘My father also. I have been living till now with a cousin— 
a Russian cousin of my mother’s. Now I must live with a cousin 
of my father’s—for all my life, I suppose. Do you know Miss 
Manvers ?’ she asked, with sudden eagerness. 

‘I have only seen her once,’ responded Peter. ‘ Miss Manvers 
never goes out—not even to church. I suppose she will allow 
you to go,’ he added quickly. ‘I suppose we shall see you at 
church ?’ 

‘No, you will not see me,’ she returned, ‘ for I must go to the 
Catholicchurch. Itis not my own, for I belong to the Greek Church. 
But it is at least most like my own, and one must go somewhere.’ 

‘Oh!’ said Peter; and then stood silent. 

Everything about this girl was unusual ; even her religion was 
different from that of the people among whom she had come to 
live. 

She now seemed to think that the colloquy had lasted long 
enough, and, giving Speed a final caress, turned as if to go. 

‘My cousin will be waiting for me,’ she said; ‘I told her I 
should not remain away for long. But I felt I must have a breath 
of fresh air.’ 

Peter cudgelled his brains for some excuse to delay her; but, 
finding none, stood aside, removing his hat with a sinking heart. 

The girl, after a moment’s hesitation, extended her hand, 
smiling. 

“I suppose we are neighbours ?’ she remarked. 

‘Miss Manvers would not like to admit that,’ returned he, 
falteringly, as his brown fingers closed round the slender palm. He 
felt that he ought in honesty to confess the difference in their 
social status, but the avowal stuck in his throat. She might 
despise him, she might regret having spoken to him. 

She glanced up with momentary surprise, detecting some 
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covert emotion the cause of which she could not divine, but, meeting 
an unlooked-for fervour in Peter’s hazel eyes, she turned away 
hastily, a faint colour rising in her cheeks. In another moment 
she was gone. 

‘Oh, Speed,’ he said, ‘Speed, what a blessing it is you are 
not a good dog !” 

Speed, much puzzled, wagged a little more of his tail, and 
presently, encouraged by his master’s face, allowed the whole of 
that expressive member to circle ecstatically. He felt himself to 
be forgiven, and even commended—a state of things which, if 
somewhat astonishing, was undeniably pleasant. 

But Peter troubled himself little about Speed’s sensations ; he 
was thinking over every detail of the recent interview. Thus had 
she looked—so had she spoken. Her voice seemed to ring still in 
his ears—an attractive voice it was: soft and clear, but full, 
pitched, in fact, a tone or two lower than might have been expected. 
And then that pretty strange accent; the rolling of the r’s, the 
deliberate sounding of the double consonant. It was all part of 
the quaintness and unusualness which seemed to surround her. 
Decidedly he had never seen anyone in the least like her. 

With another sigh he was beginning to retrace his steps when 
he caught sight of a handkerchief lying on the ground a pace or 
two away. He hastened to pick it up. Her handkerchief, of 
course. Who else could be the owner of this dainty filmy thing, 
faintly perfumed as with fresh violets? There was embroidery at 
one corner, but it was too dark there in the wood to investigate it 
closely. On reaching the other side of the wall, however, he again 
examined his trophy, deciphering, not merely initials, but a whole 
name—the word Nathalie—finely worked, amid many flourishes, 
and above it a little coronet. 

This discovery seemed to add the last touch of romance to the 
gitl’s personality. She was evidently a great lady, yet she had 
treated Peter Hounsell as an equal; she had talked with him, 
smiled at him, suffered that little featherweight hand of hers to 
lie for a moment in his. 

Poor Peter! With a sort of shock of surprise and rapture he 
told himself that he had met his fate; and he strode homewards 
with a thousand mad visions whirling through his brain, and his 
heart on fire. 


(To be continued.) 
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At the Sign of the Ship. 


INTER is indeed the season of our discontent if we do not 
hunt. Not to hunt, I am aware, is to be ‘a disgrace to 
the human form,’ so a young lady once told me at dinner. 
Of course one felt disposed to crawl under the table and out into 
the night rather than inflict on this very fine young woman the 
spectacle of an unnatural monstrosity. Still, the world is full of 
such portents, for only a small minority of mankind hunts, and 
not all shoot, and they cannot be always shooting. Skating and 
curling depend on the weather; sometimes we have no frost; 
and even the keenest golfer cannot play after 3.30 P.M., at least 
here in the North. 


% % 
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Worst of all, winter cuts a man off from the most innocent 
pleasure of Charles II., ‘sauntering.’ Nobody can loaf about in 
the open air, which, I agree with his wise Majesty, is one of the 
chief of human enjoyments. Thus, and for these reasons, the 
lack of anything to do, publishers have ever brought out most of 
their books in the winter season, as people were almost driven to 
read by sheer lack of other occupation. But mankind, audax 
omnia perpeti, and ever anxious to overthrow Necessity, has 
invented Bridge, which people are known to play, during intervals 
of sport, on the moors. ‘ The devil’s books’ have thus superseded 
all others among persons who ‘ dwell at ease,’ like the Sidonians, 
‘in the possession of wealth.’ ~~ 

oS 

There survives a remnant of busy men, judges, barristers, 
generals, statesmen, literary people, and so on, whose brains are 
unequal to Bridge, and who, like Bismarck, Napoleon, Moltke, 
and many others, take their recreation in novels. As one of 
these, I humbly bleat out my protest against the new novels of 
the season. As far as I have ‘ pree’d’ them, they are often dull, 
often dirty, frequently they are both. They are dismally con- 
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cerned with the unwholesome amours of idle, underbred people, 
married and unmarried—even with those of ‘ unmarried maids.’ 
The daughter of a baronet is not ‘the Hon. Miss’ So-and-so, as 
one of the new heroines appears to be, but, even if she were, it is 
no joy to study her rehearsal of the character of the wife of the 
captain of Pharaoh’s guards. Our old trusted entertainers fail 
us. Mr. Anthony Hope’s In Double Harness is a terrible dis- 
appointment ; to read of these dreadful sets of naughty married 
people ‘makes an Englishman ill. Mr. Hope has plenty of 
humour. How could he venture on the scene in which a husband 
prevents his neurotic wife from eloping by threatening to kill 
himself and the baby! Not that Hysteria, or whatever her name 
is, cares so very much, but her prospective partner in guilt is not 
man enough to face the menaced murder and suicide by his rival 
in Hysteria’s valuable affections. Since Mr. Kipling took to 
writing, in a strange slang, about machinery, he has been of no 
use to the good old novel-reader. ‘The scent of the motor is 
over it all,’ as it pervades, in summer, ‘the rose-hung lanes of 
woody Kent.’ Hardly anyone, except Mr. Stanley Weyman with 
The Abbess of Viaye, is true to the good old cause. In an Oxford 
prize essay of, I think, 1836, it is maintained that the Higher 
Barbarism is the only nurse of good fiction of incident. The 
author of the essay has never joyed since Homer died. Civilisa- 
tion brings, he says, first the novel of character; next ‘ the novel 
of discussion, crammed with the dull disquisitions of Reason.’ One 
did not know that ‘ novels with a purpose’ were so rampant seventy 
years ago, when Pickwick came to the front, and Lytton and 
Harrison Ainsworth flourished, with glorious G. P. R. James. 
I cannot go so far with this ‘young barbarian’ as to despise the 
novel of character, but I do ‘bar’ the novel of bad characters, 
idle, brainless, full-fed, lustful maids and matrons, with their 
appropriate males, smart stockbrokers and others who cumber the 
ground. There are such people, of course, but why should they 
be considered objects of interest? Moreover, one is convinced 
that the authors who write about them draw them from their 
inner consciousness and know very little about them. Enfin, it 
is very difficult to find a new novel that is not boresome. 


* * 
ae 


I asked in Longman’s Magazine for November who wrote 
Restalrig (1819), and another Gowrie Conspiracy novel of 1814, 
which I have never seen. A writer in Notes and Queries detected 
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‘Mrs. Eliza Logan’ as the author, and then one wished to know 
more of that lady. Mr. Jonathan Nield, author of A Guide to the 
Best Historical Novels and Tales,| informs me that she was a 
Miss Manson, who married a Logan of that ancient family, 
originally named ‘de Logan,’ I presume, from Logan in Galloway. 
They claim two Royal descents ; one of the same died above the 
heart of Bruce, when the good Lord James of Douglas threw it 
into the Saracen ranks in Spain, and the family as Lairds of 
Restalrig, superiors of Leith, and holders of the eyrie of Fastcastle, 
have left a picturesque mark on history. One of them, grandson 
of the wild Restalrig of Queen Mary’s days, became a Quaker, was 
secretary of William Penn, and founded a family still thriving in 
Pennsylvania. Their fortunes between the robbery of their lands— 
for robbery it was—in 1609, and the date of the Quaker, are 
obscure to me, but their history is full of varied materials of 
romance. Mrs, Eliza Logan did not make the best of her oppor- 
tunity, though I learn that Scott wrote to her on her historical 
subject, giving his opinion on ‘the auld mysterie.’ Mr. Nield’s 
Guide, which I did not get at the time of its publication, 
is most interesting, in its discussion and defence of the genre of 
historical novels, and as an instructor of persons who either wish 
to learn history by the lazy path of fiction, or to see fancy pictures 
of historical characters. The mere names of the great authors 
who have actually written historical fiction (we may include 
Shakespeare, for a drama is as fictitious as a novel) outweigh 
those of opponents, among whom the chief seem to be Sir Leslie 
Stephen, Mr. Edmund Gosse, Mr. Howells, and Professor Brander 
Matthews. Could these meet Shakespeare, Hugo, Scott, and 
Dumas lance in rest, or with broadsword and buckler, rapier 
and dagger, case of falchions, or other implements for the 
settlement of differences between gentlemen? Then we have 
such a queer mixed lot of champions as Charles Reade, Anne 
Manning, Mr. Scheffel, Mr. Pater, Thackeray, Flaubert, Dickens, 
Mérimée, R. L. Stevenson, Hawthorne, Mr. Frederic Harrison, 
and Mr. Maurice Hewlett. At last I learn who wrote Whitefriars, 
the joy of boyhood. It was Emma Robinson. I owe Emma une 
fire chandelle. Has Whitefriars been reprinted of late ? 


* * 
* 
The Kirk—Auld, United Free, Free, Reformed Presbyterian, 


Auld Licht, Cameronian, and the rest of her—has, I fear, been too 
1 Elkin Mathews. Third Edition. 1904. 
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previous. She means, in 1905, to celebrate the. fourth centenary 
of the birth of John Knox. His birthdate was given as 1515 by 
Archbishop Spottiswoode, writing before 1639; Spottiswoode 
being the son of a contemporary of Knox, a superintendent in his 
Kirk (1560). David Buchanan (1644) also gave 1515, probably 
following Spottiswoode, as Mr. Cowan has’ pointed out in the 
Atheneum. But in 1579, seven years after Knox’s death, Peter 
Young, who knew Knox, and knew his friend and ally, George 
Buchanan, represented Knox as dying in his fifth-ninth year, 
therefore born between November 1513 and November 1514. 
Young is an infinitely better witness than Spottiswoode. If he is 
right, a John Knox who matriculated at Glasgow University 
in 1522 cannot be the great Knox. There was a landed family 
of Knoxes in Renfrewshire, and their name is very common, Mr. 
Cowan shows, in the University Registers. Dr. M‘Crie mentions 
somewhere a medal of Knox, the inscription giving his age at 
death as fifty-seven. The tradition has ever been that he was 
educated, not at Glasgow, but at St. Andrews, and Mr. Cowan 
shows that he is copious in details of doings at St. Andrews in 
1529-1536. For example, he tells of a dubiously orthodox Friar 
Aizth of that period, who preached a sermon before an audience 
containing Major, the noted schoolman; Lockhart, later Dean 
of Glasgow ; Mylne, Abbot of Cambuskenneth; Prior Hepburn, 
uncle of Queen Mary’s Bothwell (bad fellows both), and others. 
This seems like the report of a looker-on. But, despite the fact 
that young men ‘ began to smell somewhat of the verity,’ Knox 
took priest’s orders. On the whole, it seems probable in the 
highest degree that the Reformer has been aged from eight to ten 
years by Spottiswoode, and that he was unborn till long after 
1505. As a much younger man than he has been deemed, his 
marriages are less incongruous, though a prophet of forty-nine is 
old for a girl of sixteen. However, she seems to have been in 
love with him. Soon after his death she married Andrew Ker, of 
Faldonside-on-Tweed, an elder of the Kirk. This saintly man 
has an ill character for having pointed a pistol at Queen Mary 
during the seizure of Riccio. But it was an exciting moment, 
the best of us may be hurried away, and if the good Queen forgave 
Andrew—as she did—why dwell on the incident? It has long 
been my ambition to write a novel The Second Mrs. Knox; she 
was a kinswoman of the Queen. 


* * 
* 
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The wisdom of the proof-reader is sometimes ill-inspired! In 
an article published in Harper’s Magazime for November, I wrote 
something about Queen Mary, and Joseph Riccio, and a secret 
between them. The date was June 1566. To my horror, in the 
printed article, David appeared, not Joseph. It seems that the 
proof-reader ‘ queried’ Joseph, of whom he had never heard, and 
someone having authority substituted ‘ David.’ But the authority 
was not historical authority, for David died, in painful circum- 
stances familiar to all, on March 9. He could not be receiving 
mysterious diamonds and a secret mission from the Queen in 
June; it was one of the blunders that I do not make. 


* & 
* 


The University of Chicago does ‘make culture hum.’ Her 
University Press has a right to be proud of Dr. Howard’s History 
of Matrimonial Institutions ; here is learning of a broad and 
disinterested kind. More popular is an article in the University’s 
Modern Philology (October 1904) in which Mr. Belden publishes 
a great find. In an imperfect American chapbook of songs and 
ballads, probably about 1840, he has found the American version of 
The Loving Ballad of Lord Bateman. The ballad is as old as the 
hills; the curious may find the learning about it in my Valet’s 
Tragedy, with a few additions to what Professor Child wrote on 
the subject in his great ballad collection. Bateman, we know, in 
our street version, is a lord of the North Countrie. Asked by 
the Turk’s daughter whether he owns the whole earldom of 
Northumberland, he candidly admits that he possesses ‘ half 
Northumberlee.’ But the American version, most erroneously, 
begins : 


‘In India lived a noble lord.’ 


Bakeman may thus have been viceroy, or may have held some 
other distinguished official position. The Turk’s daughter (who, 
in our version, is curious as to the extent of Bateman’s real 
property) says : 
‘ All that I want to make me happy 
And all that I crave is your fair body,’ 


To be sure she says this after Bakeman has satisfied her that he 
has a competence. She does not ‘make a wow and keep it 
strong,’ but ‘ a bargain,’ which is less poetical than a‘ wow.’ After 
seven years she looks for her Bakeman in an Indian city, where she 
finds his ‘ palace.’ On hearing of her arrival, Bakeman, who has just 
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brought home a bride ‘ broke the table in pieces three.’ In our 
version he breaks his sword in flinders three, which we think 
more medieval and appropriate. Why he thus destroyed the 
faithful companion of his glory is not ascertained. The old 
commentator suggests that he was not superior to the superstitions 
of his age (that of the crusaders), and that he did it ‘for luck.’ 
In place of the moving lines, so rich in knowledge of feminine 


nature, 
‘Then up and spoke the bride’s mother 
That never before had spoke so free,’ 


the American rhapsode has : 


‘Then up spoke his new bride’s mother, 
And she was a lady of high degree, 
“Tis you have married my only daughter.”’ 


Here ow? version ends, 


‘If so be Sophia has crossed the sea,’ 


a circumstance interesting, nay, touching, but not of a nature 
to invalidate a marriage which has just been solemnised by the 
Church. Our version, though Mr. Belden, misled by patriotism, 
thinks otherwise, is certainly the more worthy and dignified. 
In both versions Bakeman, or Bateman, sends the new bride 
home ‘in a coach and three,’ and, conscious of possessing wealth 
enough to remove the scruples of the Church (Rome omnia 
venalia), ‘ orders another marriage.’ In the American version the 
religious difficulty is vaguely hinted at. The Oriental lady’s 
name is given as Susannah, not a Turkish name, but our version 
tells us that it was ‘Sophia’; in the Scots ballad itis ‘Susie Pye.’ 
The old commentator thinks that Sophia is derived from the 
mosque of St. Sophia, the lady’s father having professed the 
Mohammedan religion. There are difficulties in this hypothesis, 
and a learned lady critic wishes, for ‘Sophia,’ to read ‘ Zobeide,’ 
to which emendation I incline. In any case, the Oriental lady 
is an Islamite; that is the religious objection. Moved by love, 
or by the arguments of Bakeman (who was deeply versed in the 
controversies between the two creeds), Zobeide renounced the 
Arabian prophet. 
‘ He took this fair lady by the hand, 
And led her over the marble stones, 
He changed her name from Susannah fair, 
And she now is the wife of Lord Bakeman.’ 
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Mr. Belden plausibly suggests that ‘the marble stones’ represents 
‘the baptismal font of Child’s A.E.—+.¢., the baptismal font. The 
English broadside has lost every trace of this element of the 
story, and is by so much further removed than the American 
version from the primitive ballad.’ But in the Scots version 
Bateman’s ancestral mansion is 


‘ Among the stately steps of stone,’ 


which suggests the possibility of another interpretation. In any 
case, while substituting India for Northumberland, the American 
version lends itself to the Indian theories of Benfey and Cosquin, 
by an undeniable departure from the English ‘ Northumberlee.’ 
The style of the stanza last quoted is either very primitive or very 
degraded, the latter for choice. 


* * 
* 


The Indian rope trick is familiar to all in legend, and is 
attested by a writer of the thirteenth century, Ibn Batuta. But 
Colonel Yule could find nobody who had ever seen the trick done, 
and a man who told me that he had seen it grew crimson when 
I asked for place and date. The Jowrnal of the Society for 


Psychical Research (November 1904) contains signed evidence, 
but I omit the witness’s name. His statement, in writing, was 
of June 7, 1902, but the document was lost, and a fresh state- 
ment was made on March 19, 1904. The earlier paper then 
turned up, and proved that memory sometimes minimises instead 
of magnifying the details of extraordinary experiences. The trick 
was viewed early in November 1901, and the earliest report is of 
June 1902. About thirty Europeans and as many natives looked 
on, about 11 a.M. The conjurer, accompanied by a boy, coiled 
on the ground a rope about eight yards long, and about an inch 
thick. He then addressed a few Hindustani words, not recorded, 
to a monkey’s skull, painted red. Please remember the monkey's 
skull. He then sat down and pushed the rope into the air, hand 
over hand, till it stood up like a straight rod, some twenty feet 
tall. The rest of the rope (some four feet ?) remained coiled on 
the ground. The boy then climbed up the rope, and vanished 
when within about a foot of the top. The conjurer called, the 
boy’s voice answered out of the air, he reappeared, descended, 
and ‘ we examined the rope again.’ Nothing is said about dis- 
covering an artificial stiffening, by joints or otherwise. It would 
not be easy to make so slim a trick-rope capable of supporting 
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the weight of the boy. There were no trees near; no fire was 
lit; the space was open; the hour was midday. 


* * 
” 


In a case like this we need to get an answer from every 
spectator, which, of course, is impossible. Did all see the same 
phenomena? In the case of Ibn Batuta, recorded by himself, he 
avers that a companion denied that any of the strange things 
seen by Ibn had occurred at all! About 1684, Patrick Walker, 
the biographer of ‘ The Saints of the Covenant,’ an honest man 
(the original of Scott’s Davie Deans), was present on a moor with 
a great company of people. Many saw swords falling from the 
sky, also bonnets. They minutely described the nature and 
handles of the swords—basket-hilted, open-hilted, cut-and-thrust 
rapiers, and soon. A Tory laird denounced the seers as second- 
sighted witches, who should be burned, but suddenly his own 
eyes were opened and he most earnestly attested the truth of the 
occurrences. Meanwhile Walker himself, then a very young 
man, and as fanatical as any in Scotland, saw nothing unusual 
happen. The visions are mentioned by other writers, but Patrick 
Walker gives his own experience. In this rope case we hear of 
others who saw what our witness reports, but not of anyone who 
saw nothing unusual. The spectators had not been hypnotised, 
and I know no proof that negative hallucinations, like the 
vanishing of the boy, can be produced in non-hypnotised subjects. 
It is not as when we lay down a knife or pen on the table and 
then fail to find it, though it is there. In that case we have for 
a while ceased to look at it, and have diverted our attention 
perhaps by reading or writing, so that it is with a mind full of 
something else that we look for the object. But you may bet 
that our witness kept his eyes on the boy. Another spectator 
told him that he had seen the trick played elsewhere, but it 
. certainly is very rare. Dr. Hodgson, when studying Indian 
sleight-of-hand, met no one who had seen the rope trick. 


* * 
* 


I return to the monkey’s skull. A lady who is famous for her 
intimate knowledge of India told me that she had observed 
conjurers begin by swinging round a polished skull of a monkey, 
tied to a string. The spectators were asked to gaze at this. 
She found that if she did not look at the shining object she could 
detect the manner of performing the trick. I never heard of this 
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from any other person; and in the rope-trick story nothing is 
said about swinging the monkey’s skull, which, I presume, is 


intended to act like the shining disc used by Braid in hypnotic 
experiments. 
* * 


By a misprint or slip of memory, I recently reviewed, in The 
Ship, a romance named The Shadow of a Throne, styling the 
author ‘Mr. Davyes.’ I should have said Mr. F. W. Hayes. 
By a curious coincidence a letter from him, on another matter, 
reaches me just as I write on the rope trick. The nature of the 


coincidence, however, will not be apparent to the reader, nor did 
Mr. Hayes see the trick. 


* * 
* 

An attempt has been made, by a Highlander, too, alas! to 
reveal the secret hidden from Mr. R. L. Stevenson—Who shot 
the Red Fox, Campbell of Glenure, in Kidnapped? The un- 
worthy Celt prints what he erroneously believes to be the secret 
of the Madadh-ruadh in the Oban Twmes, but he gives it in 
Gaelic. He has given the secret wrong! J know, ‘but how it 
matters not,’ as William of Deloraine cautiously says. It was not 


brathair de dh’ Fhear-Bhaile Chaolais that a rinn a ghniomh. 


ANDREW LANG. 
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